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Hotes, 
IDENTIFYING JUNIUS. 


(Continued from go §S. iv. 22.) 


24. Junius to Woodfall, 15 July, 1769: “I 
beg you will tell me candidly whether you 
know or suspect wholam.” And to Sir W. 
Draper, 7 february, 1769: “I should have 
hoped that even my name might carry some 
authority with it.’ 

Junius, conscious evidently of superior 
rank, would not have risked detection by 
writing on War Otlice paper had he been a 
War Office clerk like Francis, who, owing his 
appointment to the Prime Minister, George 
Grenville, would gladly welcome his patron's 
brother, Lord Temple, at his oflice, supply 
him with writing material (23), and the pre- 
cise information of which Junius availed him- 
self. When Francis was supplanted Junius 
warmly espoused his cause under the name 
of Veteran. 

25. Junius wrote to Woodfall: “I am sure 
I should not survive the [my] discovery three 
days, they would attaint me by Bill.’ The 


idea of attainder would come naturally to a 


peer, and the expression was unguarded. 

26. Junia to Woodfall, 5 Sept., 1769 : 

**] can’t bear to see the men have it all to them- 
selves...... Who is this Junius? I have heard at 
least twenty persons named. In spite of the 


curiosity of the sex I declare sincerely that 1 would 
not give a pin for the secret. | throw down my 
glove in hopes he will take it up.” 

Some attributed this letter to Junius him- 
self. 1 rather attribute it to Lady ‘lemple, 
who could “ declare sincerely ” thatshe“ would 
not give a pin’ to be tola what she already 
knew. 

27. Junius replied, 7 September, in a letter 
containing so much double entendre that he 
repented having written 1t, and, sry al smber, 
be “EBed Woodfall to e xplain it away 

‘The truth is there are people about me whom I 
would not wish to contradict, and who had rather 
see Junius in the papers ever so improperly than 
not at all. 1 wish it could be recalled. Suppose you 
write and say, &c. 

Accordingly, 11 September, the Public 
Advertiser professed reasons for suspecting 
the letter was a hoax. Junius might have 
written to his own wife, but not to a stranger, 
in the strain he condemned. That Lady 
Temple was not one to take offence at such 
pleasantries is proved by her poems. To 
W oodfall, who knew him neither as Benedick 
nor bachelor, he might confess “the truth” 
that he had a prompter at home, and was 
not what he represented himself—“ the sole 
depository ot his own secret. 

28. As Woodfall would not print ‘Harry 
and Nan,’ Junius sent his verses to Almon, 
who certainly knew the author if any outside 
the family did. He was very intimate with 
Lord Temple for “ many years.” He suffered 
for printing the ‘ Letter to the King,’ and once 
declared that Junius was a “noble peer.” 
Afterwards (admonished, perhaps, like Wood- 
fall) he altered his story : Junius became a 
Master in Chancery, aided by Lord Camden, 
who also associated Lord Temple with Junius; 
and then, in his edition of Junius, Almon 
pretended to suspect Hugh Boyd (twenty- 
three years old when the first letter by Junius 
appeared), whose portrait appears in vol. i 
and, strangely, that of Lord Temple as 
frontispiece to vol. ii. Garrick suspected 
Boyd, and Junius directed Woodfall not to 
enlighten him. 

Taylor, head of the Franciscans, says that 
Junius knew Lord Egremont intimately. 
True, Francis had been his secretary ; but 
his lordship’s sister was Lord ‘Temple's sister- 
in-law. Francis said (speech, 11 April, 1796): 

**What | know is derived from the wisdom of 
great men whom | have known. ‘Though too young 
to take part 1 was old enough to observe, and 1 
had access to some of the greatest sources of 
} Instruction. 
| He said of Lord Chatham :— 
| ‘“*He honoured me with repeated marks of his 


| favour and protection. How warmly in return 1 
' 
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was attached to his person, and how I have been 
grateful to his memory, they who know me know. 
A person whose name l should never recollect 
without admiration and reverence. 

And this person Junius (or Junia) described 
as “an abandoned protligate, a patron of 
sedition, a traitor, a man purely and per 
tectly bad—so black a villain that a gibbet 
would be too honourable a situation tor his 
carcase.” Now, Lord Chatham himselt com 
plained that Lord ‘temple was the encourager 
of this abuse (Lloyd to Mr. Grenville), yet, 
since his marriage with Lady Hester 
Grenville in 1754, Lord Temple had become 
his most intimate and affectionate friend 
(‘Grenville Papers,’ pref.), (9). Js it any 
wonder that, in Lord Coleridge's opinion, 
‘““‘no one, who knows what Junius wrote and 
what Francis wrote under his own name, will hesi 
tate to say that if Francis really was Junius he was 
a scoundrel of the deepest dye 
ls it credible that Francis wrote the ‘ Letter 
to the King,’ who had pensioned his father so 
generously ‘The family feud was healed ; 
Lord ‘temple, or Junius, lauded Lord Chat- 
ham, who, in turn, lauded George Grenville. 

In his speeches and writing Sir Philip 
Francis evinced his allegiance throughout 
to the Grenville party, hus instructors and 
patrons (12). in 1806 George Grenville s 
son, Lord Grenville, then Prime Minister, 
recommended him for the Order of the Bath. 

29. No doubt Junius intluenced the style of 
Francis and others at the time, but ‘Taylor's 
remarks on the similarity of their hand- 
writing prove an obliquity of vision that 
blinded his reason and caused him to 
stumble. Junius said he was not personally 
known to Mr. Grenville, which “declaration 
was supposed to proceed from his equal in 
rank and consequence,” which francis was 
not. So says Mr. Taylor, and observes further 
that in the * Memoirs’ ot Francis “ there is no 
reason to inter that he [francis] ever was 
personally known to him (Mr. Grenville}, not 
have | met with any circumstances that in 
the least tend to make such knowledge pro 
bable” (‘Identity, p. i102). At p. 106 his 
words are: 

**[ shall state here that in this return of Su 
Philip to the Secretary of States ollice, exists a 
chance of his having been personally known to Mr, 


Grenville. 

Earl Temple was of the supposed rank, and, 
as a nominis umbra, Was personally known to 
no one. Francis declared, emphatically and 
intelligibly, that saying he was the writer of 
Junius was “a silly, malignant falsehood. 
Mr. ‘Taylor says this is so evasive that he 
wondered “ how any one could be misled by 
it for a moment.” It is apparent by this that 


his mind was riveted on his ‘ Identity,’ and 
why most of his arguments in favour of 
Francis may apply better to Earl Temple. 

30. Was Junius unknown as supposed } 
He confessed to having a monitor at home. 
Almon, knowing hin, was probably taken to 
task tor a /apsus dingue, and bungied over it. 
About a dozen of Karl Temple's near rela- 
tions admitted their knowledge of Junius. 
Independently of the Dropmore packet the 
Dukes of buckingham possessed reliable evi- 
dence, and the last duke visited his relatives, 
the F ortescues, at Boconnoc. From the in- 
ternal evidences of the letters (9 3. ii. 329 ; 
ill. 250) it might be that Junius was esteemed 
a skeleton in the family cupboard. 

31. Compare the portrait of Sir Philip 
Francis, the frontispiece to Taylor's * Iden- 
uty, with that of Earl Tempie given by 
Almon, and pronounce which ot the two men 
wrote ‘Harry and Nan’* and the reply to 
Junia. Did Francis write poetry at all, or 
such as both Earl and Countess Temple 
indulged in t+ 

32. Taylor says that Junius “ seemed fully 
informed of what was going on in Parlia- 
ment, especially in the House of Lords.” 

33. John Wilkes to Junius, 6 November, 
L771 :— 

“| followed Junius’s advice about the card......1 
wish to know his sentiments about certain projects 
against the usurped powers of the House of Lords,’ 

Junius in reply, 9 November, writes :— 

* Your otfer to communicate your plans against 
the Lords was voluntary. Do now as you think 
proper. i have ho resentments but agalusl the 
common enemy, and will assist you in any way that 
you will sutler yourself to be assisted Do not 
conceive that 1 solicit new employment. I am 
overcome with the slavery of writing. Farewell. 
Why this snub! When Wilkes wished to 
attack the House of Lords, Junius, as a peer, 
resented it, and bade him “ Farewell.” 

Junius well says: “To convey instruction 
into the heads which perceive nothing, is as 
hard a task as to instil sentiment into hearts 
that tvel nothing,” and 1 am well aware that 
many would rather trim the truth, like 
Taylor in regard to Sir Philip Francis’s 


| denouncement, to suit their rooted convic- 


tions than abandon them ; but, aided by the 
strongest array Of convergent tacts, truth 
will prevail, and so far, in my humble 


Duke of Grafton and Nancy Parsons. 

f Luat Lord Lemple was Junius and Sir Philip 
Francis knew it is highly probable, and (as Mr. 
Laylor surmises) that francis was tne tall gentle- 
man who threw the Junius letter into the printer’s 
othce and made off (certainly as conveyancer, not 
as author, see * Identity,’ p. 166). 
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opinion, I have met with no array so strong 
as this now brought before the reader. 
(CEpIPvs. 


THE LOG. 


Tuts punishment, which should rather be 
called the clog, consisted in fastening some 
weighty article to the person of a culprit. in 
order to make his movements slow and diffi- 
cult and uncomfortable, and to prevent his 
escape, and also, it may be added, to make 
him an object of derision. An early instance 
of the use of the word c/oqg in the sense of 
restraining a person is to be found in Holins- 
hed’s ‘Chronicles, 1587, vol. iii. p. 1392, 
where, in relating the career of the traitor 
Parrie, it is stated that when a youth he had 
heen hound to serve in Chester under one 
John Fisher, from whom he often tried to 
escape :— 

**His master, to correct his perverse and froward 
conditions, did manie times shut him as prisoner in 
some close place of his house, and manie times 
caused him to be chained, locked, and clogged, to 
staie his running awaie.” 

Among allusions to a clog as annlied to a 
beast the following passage from ‘ Hudibras,’ 
1663, may be cited : 

Yet, as a dog committed on 
For some offence, by ch ane el wr eaks loose 
And quits his clog: but all in vain, 
He still draws after him his chain. 
Part ii. canto iii. 

In 1680 the laws affecting negro slaves in 
St. Helena provided that for some offences 
the culprit should, in addition to receiving a 
hundred lashes, “wear, for one year. a chain 
and clogg of thirtv pounds weight ” (Brooke’s 
‘St. Helena,’ p. 357). Bailey, in his ‘ English 
Dictionary,’ fourth edition, 1728, gives, 
“Clogqg, a piece of wood, &c., fastened ahout 
the legs of heasts to keep them from running 
astray.” and makes no mention of the word 
signifying a punishment, civil or military. 
It would he difficult to fix the date when it 
first came into frequent use in our army, but 
in 1768 Cant. Cuthbertson. who had been for 
twelve vears adjutant of the 5th Foot, pub- 
lished his ‘System for the Management of a 
Battalion,’ stating in the preface that his 
book is designed to show by what easv 
methods regularity may be established, and 
he says :— 

** Whenever the regiment is underarms the drum 
major should have his apparatus for whipping con- 
stantly with him Another excellent punishment 
is, for every company to have an iron fetter with a 
chain two feet in length, and at the end of it a log 
of wood of about four nounds, which when locked 
upon a soldier’s leg, at the same time that he wears 
his coat turned inside out, exposes him so much to 





the ridicule of his brother soldiers. that he will 
certainly avoid being again disgraced.”—Pp. 147, 151. 

In France this form of punishment was 
known as the /ou/let ‘ peine infamante......a 
trainer un boulet attaché A une chaine de fer 
de deux me tres et demi de long” (Littré). In 
England. a log of wood being the weight most 
Rammell used, the punishment came to be 
known as the log. It is rarely mentioned in 
old military narratives, but Morris tells us, 
in his ‘ Recollections,’ that when he was with 
his regiment, the 73rd, in Belgium in 1815, a 
culprit was sometimes ordered to stand “with 
a log of wood fastened by a chain to his leg” 
(p. 101); and perhaps the first mention of it 
in any military dictionary is in the fourth 
edition of James’s, 1816, where it is said that 
**to log is a punishment which is inflicted in some 
dragoon or hussar regiments for indisciplined and 
disorderly conduct. and consists of a heavy piece 
of wood which is fixed to the leg of a soldier, and 
which he is obliged to wear under confinement in 
the barrack yard.” 

Marshall, in his ‘Military Miscellany,’ states 
that a log, or a large round shot or shell, was 
fastened to a delinquent’s leg, and he was 
obliged to drag or carry it about with him on 
all occasions except when he mounted guard. 
Marshall adds that in one regiment, which 
was quartered in Richmond Barracks, Dublin, 
in 1821, from twenty to twenty-five men were 
frequently seen marching together round the 
barrack square. each dragging a log behind 
him (p. 205). That was probably the last of 
the punishment at home, but it was continued 
for some time afterwards at foreign stations, 
and Teesdale. writing in 1835, says that 
“standing drill in marching order with a 
log” had been in use in the Mediterranean 
during most of the previous fourteen years. 
For several years after its discontinuance at 
home many officers asked to have it restored, 
but they were opposed by some influential 
men, among whom was the Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Hill—‘* Daddy Hill,” as he was 
affectionately called by the soldiers under his 
command in the Peninsular War, from his 
naternal care of them (Donaldson’s ‘ Eventful 
Life” p. 212). Examined by a royal com- 
mission, his lordship said that, in his opinion, 
the log was a punishment more for a beast 
than a man, and it was not desirable to restore 
it. W. S. 


Azaze..—This slender attempt to construct 
a rational interpretation of Leviticus xvi. 
should not be unwelcome to readers of 


‘N. & Q’” The crux of the problem centres 


in the word St8tY- The Septuagint perceives 
a corruption in the text. According to the 
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Talmud (Yoma, cap. 5) Azazel was a mountain 
peak some ten stages outside Jerusalem, sur 
rounded by a barren district far from the 
busy haunts of men, a kind of Tarpeian rock 
down whose precipitous sides the condemned 
goat was hurled. This is not quite satisfac 
tory. Modern scholars, and notably Heng 
stenberg. contend that Azazel=Satan, who 
was only to be pronitiated by the annual 
sacrifice of a goat. Indubitahbly much of the 
argument to whic h Hengstenherg resorts in 
his ‘Die Biicher Mosis und Aegypten’ 
ported bv hypothesis only nevertheless, it is 
the onlv presentation of the ease which covers 
all the facts, and which any dispassionate 
study of this remarkable chapter will readily 
sanction. In short, this eminent writer has 
developed a theory whereby he shows the 
deep inroads which Egyptian modes of 
thought had made upon the doctrinal cere 
monies of the early Hebrews, so that Moses 
was forced to engraft them temporarily upon 
the religious reforms he introduced in his 
scheme of Atonement service. One has only 
to turn to Numbers xi. 1-16 for a picture of 
what the State was like owing to the asafsuf 
or “rabble” that attached itself by marriage. 
&ec., to the community, and to what extent 
the party of monotheism was hamnered by 
the party which hankered after the flesh 
pots of Egypt, and which Moses lahoured so 
strenuously to assimilate with the larger 
mass by tacking on many degraded rites to 
his ritual and to his priestly ordinations 

But if any one should see fit to object that 
demonology finds scarcely any confirmation 
in Holy Writ, the answer is that, albeit the 
date of the hook of Job (where Satan is ex 
plicitly mentioned) is unsettled, there exists 


is sup 
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a Talmudic tradition assigning its authorship | 


to Moses, while it is evident from many nas 
sages in the Pentateuch and the Prophets 
that the early Hebrews were acquainted with 
nebulous heings called she id m and sche rim 
(lit. goats), supposed to dwell in dark and 
barren places, and to exercise baleful in 
fluences over their lives. This warrants the 
assumption of the survival in the early 
Hebrew consciousness of a belief similar to 
that of the later Tranean mythology. which 
it was the object of the Jewish Solon to 
neutralize or to destrov by the order cited in 
Lev. xvii. 7. Thus, if Azazel mav reasonably 
tvpify Ahriman, or the principle of evil, 
Hengstenberg’s argument in respect of the 
Egyptian origin of this curious rite is diffi 
cult to whittle away. In that country the 
powers of darkness, he tells us, are classified 
under the name of Typhon. Representations 
of him are extant on numerous monuments. 


(9% S. V. Jose 30, 1900. 


Herodotus and Plutarch refer to him. The 
barren districts were assigned to him, whence 
he was said to make incursions into conse- 
crated land. To appease the anger of this 
invisible monster, the Egyptians were wont 
to offer up sacred animals, notably the ass, 
which they threw down a precipice. The 
striking similarity between the Egyptian 
practice and the Biblical narration is obvious, 
unbiassed student will therefore 
a tribute of admiration to 
the genius and brilliant statecraft of the 
Jewish lawgiver for successfully grafting 
upon the stock of contemporary heathenism 
his great scheme of Atonement, and _in- 
geniously adapting a degraded rite to spiritual 
ends. M. L. R. Brestar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Tue “ Boxers.” — The full title of this 
originally obscure secret society of Shantung 
appears to be I-Ho-Chuen, or I-Ho-Chuan ; 
some natives of Peking prefer e, others a. 
Our newspapers translate it Righteous Har- 
mony Fists; to be consistent it should be 
Righteous Harmony Boxers, as the short form 
of the name, Boxers, is simply the third ele- 
ment of the full title. J means “righteous,” 
ho means “uniting,” while of chuen. or chuan, 
the definition given by Wells Williams, in 
his ‘Syllabie Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language,’ 1874, p. 452, is as follows: “The 
fist, to double up the hand. to grasp in the 
hand, boxing, fisticuffs, athletic, vigorous.” 
It is a striking testimony to the position of 
the English language in the Far East that 
foreign journals use our term without trans- 
lation. It occurs in German as “die Boxers,” 
in Italian as “i Boxers,” and in Spanish as 
“los Boxers.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


and the 
not fail to pay 


LAFONTAINE’S ‘Ores pe Frere PHILuipee. 

In that interesting book ‘An Australian in 
China’ (London, 1895, p. 154) the author, 
Mr. G. EF. Morrison, quotes a “charming 
story.” This is to the effect that 
“a Chinese who had suffered bitter disenchant- 
ments in marriage retired with his infant son to the 
anlitude of a mountain inaccessible for little-footed 
Chinese women He trained up the youth to 
worship the gods and stand in awe and abhorrence 
of devils, but he never mentioned even the name of 
woman to him. He alwavs descended to market 
ilone. but when he grew old and feeble he was at 
length compelled to take the young man with him to 
carry the heavy bag of rice. He very reasonably 
argued, ‘I shall always accompany mv son, and take 
care that if he does see a woman by chance, he shall 
never speak to one ; he is very obedient ; he has never 
heard of a woman: he does not know what they 
are; and as he has lived that way for twenty vears 
already he is. of course, now pretty safe.’ As they 
were on the first occasion leaving the market town 
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together, the son suddenly stopped short, and, 
pointing to three approaching objects. inquired : 
* Father, what are these things? Look! look ! what 
are they?’ The father hastily answered: ‘ Turn 
away vour head. They are devils.’ The son, in 
some alarm, instantly turned awav from things so 
bad. and which were gazing at his motions with 
surprise from under their fans. He walked to the 
mountain top in silence, ate no supper. and from 
that day lost his appetite and was afflicted with 
melancholy For some time his anxious and 
nuzzled narent could get no satisfactory answer to 
his inquiries: but at length the poor voung man 
burst out. almost erving from an inexplicable nain: 
‘Oh, father, that tallest devil! that tallest devil, 
father !’” 

This Mr. Morrison quotes from Meadows’s 
‘Essay on Civilization in China,’ with which 
Tam unacquainted, but the storv is evidently 
identical with that of ‘Les Oies de Frere 
Phillipne.’ which Lafontaine took from Boc- 
eaccio (Giorn. iv. n.). Dunlop, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Fiction’ (new edition, vol. ii. p. 91), 
gives a list of parallel stories, Ttalian, Ger 
man, and Latin. The tale is also found in 
India. No mention, however, is made of this 
Chinese narallel] WiiuiaMm FE. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester 


“ RunaGaAte.”—The confusion of this word 
with “runaway.” though of somewhat ancient 
date, is not, IT understand, warranted by its 
actual etymology. It still survives, however, 
in popular speech. A few days since a woman, 
wishing me to understand that she always 
dealt regularly with any tradesman who 
acted fairly by her, said: “I’m not one for 
runagating from shop to shop, as some do.” 

CC B. 

Epworth, 

A THeatricaL “Run.”—The ‘H.E.D.’ is 
still some distance from the letter R. and an 
early use of the ahove term may therefore 
deserve a note. W. R. Chetwood, in ‘A 
General History of the Stage,’ 1749. p. 19, 
says of Heywood’s ‘King Edward the Fourth’: 

“The late Mr. Bowman informed me, he was 
very well assured hv Mr. Cleveland. a Poet of the 
last age. this double Play was performed on two 
sneceeding Nights. and had a very great Run (a 
Theatrical Term).” 

Percy Srmpson. 

“To BE ALEXANDERED”=Hancen. — This 
expression arose (according to the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., see ‘ Royal Hist. Soe.,’ 
vol. viii., 1880) from the harsh and merciless 
manner in which Sir Jerome Alexander, an 
Trish judge and founder of the Alexander 
Library at Trinity College, Dublin, carried out 
the duties of his office. Ricnarp Lawson. 


Punca anp Jupy.—There is an article by 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock on ‘Punch and 
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Judy’ in the Saturday Review, 19 May 


(pp. 612-3), containing some specimens of 
Punch-and-Judy performers’ slang or bastard 
Romany, communicated to the author by a 
swatchel cove, t.e., a Punch-and-Judy man. 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


PARISH AND OTHER Accounts. (See 9% S. 
iv. 301, 414, 452 : v. 63, 207.)\—See also ‘City 
of Edinburgh Old Accounts,’ 2 vols.. Edin. 
Vol. i. contains Bailies’ Accounts, 1544-66, 
and Town Treasurer’s Accounts, 1552-67 : 
vol. ii. contains Dean of Guild’s Accounts, 
1552-67. P. J. ANDERSON. 


“THAT FADETH NOT AWAY” (1 Peter i. 4; 
v. 4).—The Greek word used in these two 
places is not the same, being in the former 
audpavrov, and in the latter dapapavrevov. 
Dean Alford considered, therefore, that a 
different word should be used in English, 
and the Greek expression in the second text 
translated “of amaranth,” the allusion being 
to the crowns awarded in the Grecian games, 
which soon faded away, whilst the Christian 
crown was “as of amaranth” and did not so 
fade. The revisers have, however, retained 
the rendering of the Authorized Version, 
probably because the moral intended to be 
conveyed by the two Greek words is the 
same. But one does not see why in such 
eases the niceties of the original should not 
be brought out: and I should like here to 
noint out that Keble seems to have been of 
the same oninion. for in the poem in the 
‘Christian Year’ for the day of St. Barnabas 
(on which this note is written) we have 
the lines: 

What though long since in Heaven your brows 
vegan 

The genial amarant wreath to wear. 

W. T. Lynn. 
slackheath. 


THe Wentock Otympran Games.—It may 
be interesting to record in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
jubilee of the Olympian Games at Much 
Wenlock, Shropshire. The Wenlock Olym- 
nian Society was founded half a century ago 
by Dr. William Brookes, who played a most 
conspicuous part in the history of the ancient 
horough. To him we owe the preservation of 
the old town hall, a fine half-timbered build- 
ing, which still contains its original elaborate 
fittings. He cut the first sod of the railway 
to Wenlock, and was instrumental in obtain- 
ing a corn exchange and agricultural library 
for the place. His great hobby, however, was 
physical training, and its outcome is the 
flourishing society which celebrated its jubi- 
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lee on 5 June. The most picturesque feature 
was a procession in which costumes of fifty 
years ago were reproduced with more or less 
In addition there were decorated 
ears, the chief of which was devoted to the 
“Queen of Beauty” and her six maids of 
honour. The visitors numbered 7,000, which. 
looking to the fact that Wenlock is a small 
and inaccessible place, is a very satisfactory 
attendance Cuaries Hiatt. 


Success, 


ACTRESSES An early mention in our 
dramatic literature of actresses, though not 
as appearing on our own stage, is to be found 
in Ford’s ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ ITT. ii., 
printed in 1633 : 


which was 


Not long since 
I saw in Brussels, at my being there, 
The duke of Brabant weleome the archbishop 
Of Mentz with rare conceit, even on a sudden 
Perform’d by knights and ladies of his court, 
In nature of an antick : which methought, 
(For that I ne’er before saw women-anticks) 
Was for the newness strange, and much commended 
Atrrep F. Ropers 


Srr Tuomas Wiison.—Of the death of this 
official the biographer in the ‘ Dictionary’ is 
content to state that “he died 
before 31 July, 1629,” as letters of adminis 
tration were then granted his widow. This 
statement might very easily have been ren 
dered more exact. “On 17 July, 1629. Thomas 
Wilson Equis Auratus sep. fuit in Ecclesia” 
is entered duly in the parish register of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. From the churel 
wardens’ accounts of the same date we know 
that the burial fees amounted to 27. Ss. 6d., 
an expensive burial for the time : and that 
on 7 May, 1630, the churchwardens “ received 
of the Lady Wilson, for various Parish dues in 
Arrears bv her late husband Sir Thomas. 
3/. 14s.” The latter entry shows that he was 
a resident in the parish. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEI 


some time 


STOPEs. 


An Otp Cure ror Sutncres.—In 1897 a 
correspondent spoke of the milky secretion 
exuded by the toad as the specific for shingles 
in South America. (See 8" S. xii. 428.) The 
following is from “A Supplement to the 
Queen-like Closet, or a Little of Evervthing 
Presented to all Ingenious Ladies, and Gentle 
women. By Hannah Woolley. London: 
1684”: , 

“For the Shingies.—1axe a Cat, and cut off her 
Ears, or her Tail, and mix the Bloud thereof with a 
little new- Milk, and anoint the grieved place with 
it Morning and Evening for three davs: and every 
night when the Party goes to Bed give her or him 
two spoonfulls of Treacle-water, to drive out the 
venom.” —P, 35. 

Rosert Prerpornt. 
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Dante’s House at Mvtazzo.—The house 
occupied by Dante at Mulazzo, in Emilia, 
after his expulsion from Florence, has been 
lately sold. It wasin this house that the poet 
wrote, it is said, portions of the ‘Inferno.’ 
The hopes that the Government would inter- 
vene to save this interesting building have 
not heen realized. The house was, it appears, 
knocked down to a Signor Guelfi for the 
small sum of 2,100 lire, or 847. 

The municipality of Mulazzo, which is de- 
scribed in the text-books as constituting a 
single autonomous commune, must be a very 
poor one if it could not afford to purchase 
this relic of its great poet. The Corporation 
of Lichfield recently purchased for a larger 
sum the birthplace of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
in the market-place of that town, and the 
English are not a sentimental people. 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


InpEX TO ‘NoTes AND Quertes.’ (See ante, 
p. 413.)—Recently I sent an article on the 
value of the General Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
[I have now to add an extract from a 
catalogue of old and curious books on sale 
at 1, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, just 
received : 

* Notes and Queries Index, General Index to the 
First Series, vols. 1 to 12, cloth. 35«.. 1856. One of 
the most useful and scarcest of the Indexes to this 
publication.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Oucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Trony.”—With whom did the phrase “ the 
irony of fate,” and its kindred “irony of his- 
tory,” “of time,” or “ of circumstances,” begin ? 
Quotations before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century are wanted. In what respect 
is the “irony of fate” ironical? Where is 
the “covert sarcasm ” or “sarcastic laudation,” 
or “mode of speech in which the meaning is 
contrary to the words”? Is it that Fate is 
understood to promise one thing and mock- 
ingly intends the opposite? She held out to 
Sir Ralph the Rover the malicious pleasure of 
plaguing the Abbot by silencing the warning 
bell, but her real intent was that he should 
tear his hair and curse himself in his despair 
as he sank by the bell-less rock. But then 

people do not call the “abuse of the white 
| flag” the “irony of the Boers”; they are more 
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apt to point to Mr. Chamberlain as an illus- 
tration of the “irony of —. 
. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


DRINKING -GLass.— In my possession is 
a plain baluster-stemmed wineglass of the 
early years of the eighteenth century, of 
moderate capacity, such as was used for 
what James Howell calls “that marvellous 
searching wine Canary, and with a turned 
oak toot, replacing the original glass one, 
showing that considerable value had been at- 
tached to it by atormer owner. Lt was bought 
in Oxford in 1897. On the bowl is writven 
with a diamond point, “Mrs. Walpole, 
June 29th, 1716.” This is apparently one of 
the very rare “toasting-glasses” aliuded to 
by Steele in No. 24 ot the Zatler (4 June, 
1709), and may perhaps be a relic of the Kit 
Cat Club. Who was Mrs. Walpole, and did 
she shine as a reigning toast under club 
auspices in 1716! <A pedigree of the family 
might give the desired information. Answer 
direct. ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 
Charlton, Shepton Mallet. 


LirurGicAL LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK 
CHURCH.—W hat is the liturgical language of 
the Greek Church! One would not be sur 
prised to learn that it is Greek. Lf so, is it 
modern or ancient or late Greek, or what! 
but surely the Russian peasant is not ex 
pected to say his prayers in Greek. What is 
done tor hem / PERTINAX. 


Harrison Weir's Book on Cats.—Can 
any one say where this book can be got! 
lhere was, 1 believe, a London edition, wuich 
is Out of print, and it is now published some- 
where in the country. Any intormation 


would oblige. SINOL. 


Iron Mines IN West WARWICKSHIRE.— 
In Grant Allens ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’ it 
is stated, at p. 157, that iron was mined 
in the neighbourhood of Alcester, co. War- 
wick. What authority is there for this 
statement, and are there any remains of 
iron furnaces in the district ! 

BeNJ. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


THe Lunesourc TaBLe.—What is known 
about the Lunebourg table mentioned by 
Hentzner in the following passage, quoted 
by Sir Walter Besant in his ‘South Loudon 

‘Next came the Queen [Elizabeth] in the sixty 
fifth year ot her Age, as we were told, very majestic: 
her kace oblong, tair, but wrinkled ; her yes small, 
yet black and pleasant; her Nose a little hooked ; 
her Lips narrow, and her ‘Teeth black (a Detect the 
Englisn seem subject to, from their too great use of 


ugar); She had in her Ears two Pearls, with very 
rich Drops. She wore false Hair, and this red; 
upon her Head she had a small crown reported to 
be made of some of the Gold of the celebrated 


Lunebourg Table. 
B. D. MosE.ey. 


Burslem. 


Sir Epwarp CLARKE, of Ardington, Berks 
knighted 15 May, 1625; Sheriff, Berks, 
1626-7: died in 1630. Was not he the 
Ned Clarke of the State om Dom. ! 

D. PINK. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Jews in Napoteon’s Army.—Did any Jew 
serving in the Imperial armies, espec ially in 
the Moscow campaign, publish a personal 
narrative of his military experiences ! 

Fw oh 

WurrcomBe or WuetcomBe.—lI should be 
glad if any of your readers could give me 
information concerning the above family, 
who were in Somersetshire in 1399, and after- 
wards in Shropshire and Essex. Their arms 
were Paly arg. and sa., three spread eagles 
or. Crest, a demi-eagle, rising with dis- 

played wings out of a mural coronet or. 
J. J. WITCOMBE. 

41, Rivers Street, Bath. 


Joux Moore, 1644-1647.—In May, 1644, 
this otticer of the Parliament’s forces was 
besieging Lathom House. In June, 1647, 
he was at Dublin. He was one of Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes’s many correspondents. I[ 
should be glad to know more about him. 

Losuc. 


PaLMER’s PorRTABLE Pens.—In an advertise- 
ment at the end of the fifth edition of Dr. 
. Garnett’s ‘ Treatise on the Mineral Wate rs 
of Harrogate,’ 1810, “ Palmer's Portable P YY , 
are mentioned among the articles sold « 


Hargrove’s Library. What were they ! 
R 


> me 
WARMIENSEM.—I have before me a missal 
in folio. The colophon bears: “ Finit 


Missale secund’ diocesim Warmiensem. Im- 

pressum Argentine per Fridericum Bumbach 

Anno D'ni MCCCUXCVIIL. Where is this 

diocese ! J. G. Wattace-JAMEs, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Joun SHADWELL, FatuHeR or THOMAS 
SHADWELL, LaurgEATE. —John Shadwell is 
said to have been Recorder of Galway and 
Receiver-General in the time of James ILL, 
and Attorney-General at Tangier under the 
Karl of Inchiquin (8 §. iv. 109). Can 
any reference be given to authorities likely 
to contain further information about his ser- 
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vices in these capacities, or any notices of 

his life and doings? He was buried at Ox- 

burgh, Norfolk, 2 March, 1684; his son, the 

Laureate, died in November—the day seems 

to be uncertain—1692, and was buried at 

Chelsea. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


“Tyre.”—In the churchwardens’ accounts 
at West Hoathly, Sussex, under date 27 Feb 
ruary, 1790, it is recorded that “Dame 
Steles wants some tyre -Allowed 3 dozen, 
7d.” The word occurs frequently in the 
books in question, large extracts from which 
appeared in the Church Review, 11 August, 
1898, p. 509. What is “tyre”? RK. B. P. 


GUNPOWDER IN CHrINa.—It is a common 
belief that the use of gunpowder has been 
known to the people of China for two 
thousand years. Is this true? If it is true, 
how can we explain the omission of any 
reference to it by Marco Polo? F. J. P. 


EaRLyY MENTION oF Rir~inc.—An early 
mention of rifling is to be found in Hugh 
Platte’s * The Jewell House of Art and 
Nature,’ published in 1594. The inventor, 
Hugh Platte, proposed to make a pistol 
carry a ball “point blank eight score feet 
by grooving the barrel with eight grooves, 
the bullet to be “a thought bigger than the 


bore,” and well rammed home with the 
“skowering stick.” Is an earlier reference 
than the above known? I am unable to 


refer myself to any works on 
antiquities. Maurice J. D. 
Solan, Punjab. 


military 
COCKLE. 


CHuRCH oF St. Saviour, SourHwark.—l 
am about to write a little book on this 
church, and I should be deeply obliged to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who would give me par- 
ticulars of any out-of-the-way books or 
articles on its history and architecture. 

CHARLES HIarTT. 

(The General Indexes overflow with allusions. } 


“ WINCHESTER PIPES.”—Mentioned in ‘The 
Alchemist,’ I. i., as part of the equipment of 
a fashionable tobacconist’s shop, and evi- 
dently at that time the best pipes procurable. 
ls anything further known of them ; were 
they clay pipes / PERCY SIMPSON. 


7TH Royat Fusrurers.—I have a small 
mezzotint engraving representing a man of 
colour, half-length, holding in his right hand 
a jug frothing over, labelled “ Fine Ale”; in 
the other hand is a sheet of paper displaying 
the following : “30, Rue St. Honoré, Drake's 
Hotel. Table d’héte, Roast beef of old 
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England, London Porter,” &c. On the wa 

immediately behind the man’s head hang 
two pictures, One represents a racehorse, 
with jockey mounted ; above the picture, 
“Calembourg,” and below, “ Property of Mr. 
J. Drake.” ‘Lhe other picture has over it the 
words “Albuera, 7th Fusiliers Advance.” The 
picture itself represents a regiment of soldiers 
charging with fixed bayonets; in the fore- 
ground a white horse is prancing, held by a 
groom. My engraving has little inargin, and 
no descriptive letterpress at foot. 1 should 
be glad if any of your readers could throw 
some light on the subject, and explain the 
connexion between J. Drake and the 7th 
Fusiliers. S. M. MILNeE. 

Calverley House, near Leeds. 


REGISTERS IN France.—Were there parish 
registers in France before the Edict of 
Nantes period! I want to trace a French 
Huguenot family named Hautenville. 

(Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 


Sulhamstead, Reading. 


SHOWERS OF SNAKES, FISH, SPIDERS, &C.— 
An interesting article was recently published 
in Pearson's Weekly entitled ‘Serpent Storms 
and Spider Showers.’ Lt is too long to quote, 
but the statements made might be cor- 
roborated and fresh instances noted. 

Che writer of the article in question states 
that “some thirty-five years since” there fell 
on a party of Lrish immigrants in Arizona a 
shower of “poisonous young rattlesnakes.” 
In August, 1892, a shower of fish “ot the 
whiting order,” all “alive and kicking,” fell 
at Bjelina, in Bosnia. “A similar fish shower 
is stated to have occurred at Cranstead, Kent, 
in the year of the Great Fire of London. 
A “spider shower” is stated to have been 
witnessed in 1832 by Darwin “some sixty 
miles off the La Plata river.” Black rain 1s 
said to have fallen on 4 May, 1882, at Edrom, 
in Berwickshire, and similar rain at Mont- 
real; also ‘“‘a snowstorm with black flakes 
was once witnessed at Dicken Peterzell, in 
Geneva.” It is stated that a “ blood” shower 
once fell at Bristol, and that Carniola, in 
Germany, has had a red snowstorm ; that 
in 1880 red and blue hailstones fell in Minsk, 
Russia ; red hailstones also falling in May, 
1885, at Castlewellan, Lreland, and orange- 
red on 14 March, 1873, in Tuscany. ‘These 
are instances given by the writer of the 
article in question. Can the list be extended ! 

kK. HepGER WALLACE. 


_“ Reporter.”—When did this term, as spe- 
cifically applied to a journalist, first come 


into use? in one other sense—that defined 
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‘ 


in the ‘Century Dictionary’ as “one who 
draws up official statements of law proceed- 
ings and decisions or of legislative debates,” 
for which no illustrative quotation is given 

{ would furnish an early instance from the 
‘Commons’ Journals’ (vol. i. p. 905), wherein 
it is recorded of a certain matter on 26 May, 
1628, that “the Report, now made, [is] to be 
brought in Writing by the Reporters To 


Abingdon boundaries. These are backed up 
by sweeping and illogical deductions, vague 
references to physical geology, ethnology, and 
“early archeological research.” So strong is 
“the evidence of Nature” thus obtained that 
philology must go to the wall, and Oxford 
must be derived from Eoccenford covte que 
coite! This is the more astonishing when it 
is borne in mind that, assuming Mr. SHORE 
were right in his identifications, he would 





morrow Morning. ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


Omar Kuayyam.—UCan any reader tell me 
of a good book for a beginner in the study of 
Persian poetry? Also is there an edition of 
the Persian text of Omar Khayyam with a 
translation in English or French | 

CHARLES J. PEARCE. 


[An edition of the Persian text of Omar Khayyam, | 


a tacsimile of the Bodleian MS., with a transcript 
into modern Persian characters, a rendering into 
English verse, &c., by E. Heron-Allen, was published 
in 1898 by H. 8. Nichols, Ltd. } 


PEKIN oR Pexinc.—Which of these is the 
true English spelling for the Chinese capital ! 
It seems that all Chinese syllables end either 
with a vowel or one of the two consonants 
n or ng. As no European tongue has two 
letters (as Hebrew had) for these sounds, we 
variously express them. If Pekin in English 
gave the true sound, | fancy the French 
would be Pekine, or perhaps Pekinne. but 
as they write Pekin, | fancy the English 
must be Peking. E. L. G. 

[See 9 S. i. 448, 517.) 


Seplies, 


THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9 S. ili. 44, 309, 389; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479; 
v. 69, 249.) 

It is irksome to have to waste more time 
and space over Mr. SHoRE’s fantastic theory 
that this name is derived from Eoccenford 

-a theory, by the way, that is not new. 
Where others have been content to sur- 
mise that the Thames was once known as 
the Kocce (now the Ock, at Abingdon), 
Mr. SHoreE boldly collars a set of boundaries 
protessedly relating to Abingdon (‘Cart. Sax., 
li. 67), and transfers them and the river Ock 
to Oxtord. He complacently refers to the 
“stubborn tacts” advanced by him, “ which 
have been shown to be quite able to take care 
of themselves.” The only fact perceptible in 
his papers is the existence of certain islands 
and watercourses in the mesh of islands and 
streams about Oxford. Some of these he 
arbitrarily identifies, without a shred of 


evidence, with features mentioned in the 


| merely have proved that Eoccenford was one 
out of something like a score of fords about 
Oxford. The site of the original “ford of 
oxen” is unknown, and there are five or six 
possible sites for it. Any one of these would be 
much more likely than Mr. SHore’s imaginary 
| Eoccenford to the west of Osney. 
Fortunately it is not necessary to consider 
| even this slight probability. Mr. SHORE 
|assumes, despite the explicit statement of 
| the charter that the land was at Abingdon, 
that the boundaries relate to the abbey land 
| north of Kennington, and that they describe 
|the eastern boundary of the Hundred of 
|Hormer. As I have shown (9 S. iv. 70), the 
|charter does relate to Abingdon, and the 
boundaries clearly start from the ford over 
the Ock at Abingdon, ascend that river for 
some little distance, and then proceed north- 
wards between Bayworth and Sunningwell 
to the boundary between Kennington and 
Hinksey. To complete the perambulation it 
is obvious that the line must eventually pro- 
| ceed southwards from this point. Some little 
| difficulty is caused by the mention of the 
| Cearew ylle, but, even if this be the Cherwell 
| in its present position, it is clear that the line 
|does proceed southwards from it—that is, in 
| the opposite direction to Oxford and Osney. 
| The Cherwell is really the keystone to Mr. 
| SHoRE’s rickety structure. There are now 
two islands at the mouth of the Cherwell, and 
these islands, although on the Oxfordshire 
side of the Thames, are in the Berkshire 
Hundred of Hormer. This fact Mr. SHore 
hails as “the unchangeable and certain evi- 
dence of Nature” in his favour! And he 
opines that the reader “will be unable to 
discover any beginning for this singular 
connexion except in the grant of Cead- 
wealla to the abbey of Abingdon.” He finds, 
as he thinks, two islands mentioned in the 
charter at the mouth of the Cearewylle, and 
as there is now a “fork-shaped channel” at 
the back of these islands formed by the Cher- 
well, he, as there is an O.E. geafel, mean- 
ing a “fork,” identifies this delta with the 
Geafling lacu of the boundaries. When I 
remark that this is an impossible translation 
of the name, he solemnly tells me that “the 
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evidence of Nature is against me,” and caps 
this by remarking, in answer to my descrip- 
tion of this Geatling lacu=forked- shaped 
channel as an imaginary feature in the 
boundaries, that “ Nature makes no mistakes”! 
The pomposity of these invocations becomes 
the more amusing when it is known that it 
is only by a comparatively recent arrange 
ment that the boundary of Berkshire follows 
the delta of the Cherwell. The old line ran 
through the middle of Christ Church Meadow, 
the portion nearest the river, formerly known 
as Stockwell Meadow, being until the four- 
teenth century the property of Abingdon 
equally with the islands in the delta of the 
Gherecil. Moreover, the boundaries do not 
mention two islands in the delta. The de- 
scription is “forth with the stream (of the 
Thames) above Micclan-ig (7.¢., the great 
island) to the Cherwell, then below Ber-ig to 
the Thames.” The latter was between Iflley 
and the Thames, and was a meadow, not an 
island, exce Pp ; in time of flood (‘ Hist. Mon. de 
Abend.,’ l a dese ription that shows that 
it cannot = identified with either of the 
islands at the mouth of the Cherwell. 
Further, as it is mentioned as impinging upon 
the meadows of Bayworth (‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 
108, 6), it would seem to have been south of 
Iffley. Nor is it easy to believe that Aston’s 
Eyot, the larger ot the Cherwell islands, 
could have been called the Great Isle when 
there are facing it on the other side of the 
Thames two islands considerably larger. The 
identification of Geafling lacu with the de lta 
of the Cherwell is equally impossible. The 
boundaries mention six features, including a 
valley (den), an impossibility in such swampy 
pe as that about the delta, between the 
Cearewylle and Geafling lacu. It is unlikely 
that all these features can have been pac *ked 
into the delta, whilst “physical geology ” 
shows that it is apecstble that the Thames 
could be twice mentioned between the Cher- 
well and the delta of the latter. Another 
feature between the Cearewylle and Geafling 
lacu is Bacgan broc, whic h, as I have alre ady 
shown on the evidence of another Abingdon 
charter, flowed by the edge of Bagle *y Wood, 
which is on the Berkshire side and to the 
south of the Cherwell. It is therefore clear 
that the Geafling lacu was not the delta of 
the Cherwell, but was considerable 
distance to the south. It follows that the 
boundaries come back to the neighbourhood 
of Kennington and proceed southwards from 
there. This, as Mr. SHore admits, “ touches 
a vital part of his argument.” It destroys 
whatever life it ever possessed. 

To strengthen the proof [ quoted the 956 


some 











charter (‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 96), which differs 
from the one that Mr. Suore has so sadly 
misunderstood by including Bayworth and 
omitting Kennington. It mentions several 
features that occur in the Kennington 
boundaries (‘ Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 161), to which I 
referred in my first note. After vainly trying 
to escape from the evidence of the 956 charter 
on the specious ground that it was cen- 
turies later than his imaginary Ceadwealla 
boundaries, and was not concerned with the 
issues, Mr. SHORE now quotes these Kenning- 
ton boundaries, in w hich the features in 
question are named in reverse order, to dis- 
prove my contention that the 956 set proceed 
south from Kennington. From his jubilation 
over my discomfiture about these bounds it 
would seem that this is one of the most 
“stubborn” of all his facts. He states that 
“there is no escape from [his] conclusion that 
the Kennington boundaries proceed south- 
wards, and the 956 ones, consequently, north- 
wards,” for “Kennington and Sandford are 
known places, which have had a definite and 
known place for nearly a thousand years. 
The impasse in which Mr. Sore has landed 
me has no existence. It depends solely upon 
the convenient but unconvincing statement 
that “the Kennington boundaries, from geo- 
graphical considerations, must go south- 
wards,” and upon the identification of the 
Stanford of the boundaries with Sandford, 
a village on the Oxfordshire bank. It is un- 
likely ‘that the former name should become 
corrupted to Sandford, and as it is me *ntioned 
in the boundaries of Hinksey (‘Cart. Sax., 
iii. 201), it must obviously have been north of 
Kennington. Moreover, it is evident from 
the passages in which it occurs (¢ bid., iii. 68, 
17; 161, 9; 201, 16) that it was not on the 
Thames, so that it cannot possibly be identical 
with the ford from which Sandford derives its 
name. Finally, we have evidence that the 
latter was on the Oxfordshire brook that 
tte into ue Thames through Sandford 
Cod. Dipl.,’ 124, 16; 134,23). With this 
disappears the wheeled Mr. SHORE’S case, and 
the field is left open for the obvious sug- 
gestion that the Kennington boundaries start 
from the bank of the Thames to the south of 
the village, turn inland, and then proceed 
northwards. This is clearly what they do, 
mentioning features that occur in Bay worth 
(hid., iii. 107), and proceeding by the edge 
(efic) of Bagley Wood to Sceaceling acer 
and Stanford on the north. On the return 
south they mention last of all Hyrdig, which 
Prof. Earle has identified with Herd Eyot 
below Sandford. The boundaries therefore 
start from the bank of the Thames below 
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Sandford. After this it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss turther Mr. SHore’s ill-judged attempts 
to twist the evidence of the charters to prove 
that Eoccenford was not at Abingdon. 

The charter of 955 is, like most of the 
Abingdon charters, a forgery. 1 said that as 
the date of the chartulary containing it is 
early thirteenth century, that, and not the 


seventh century, was the only date that 
could be cited. Nothing need be said in 


detence of such a principle to scholars who 
work on critical lines. MR. SHORE chose to 
regard this as implying that the forgery 
occurred at the time of the writing of the 
chartulary, and it was necessary for me to 
point out that “the charters were, no doubt, 
torged about the year 1100.” In spite of my 
explicit correction of his illogical deduction, 
he now says that 1, being unable to prove 
that a thirteenth-century forger could have 
composed the boundaries in O.E., “ have 
shifted my date back a century,” and that 
l “first invented the forger...... writing in 
the thirteenth century, and a tew weeks 
later disowned him.” it is Mr. SHoRE who 
has invented this thirteenth-century forger : 
| have never said a word about him. Is Mr. 
SHORE really so ignorant of these matters as 
to believe that forgeries were first concocted 
in chartularies? A forged charter was made 
for use in a law court, where a chartulary 
was not evidence, and therefore every charte: 
in a chartulary, whether genuine or forged, 
was derived trom an original, genuine ot 
forged. These spurious Abingdon charters 
were certainly concocted atter the Norman 
Conquest, and, as | said, probably about 
the year 1100. 

1 adduced the fact that the boundaries in 
the 955 charter are written in English and 
at considerable length as a further proof that 
it could not have been copied trom an 
original of the time of Ceadwealla, since in 
the seventh century the boundaries, when 
given in the charters, are described very 
briefly in Latin. Mr. SHore calls this an 
“astonishing statement,” and says that there 
are nine charters of about the time of 
Ceadwealla disproving my assertion, and 
he adds that any one can verity his state 
ment “and thus ascertain the value of Mr. 
STEVENSON’s assertion.” Unfortunately this 
is not true, for the man in the 
not possess the requisite knowledge to dis- 
tinguish a genuine trom a forged text ; nor, 
it would seem, does Mr. SHORE, for the texts 
appealed to by him are spurious. 
early charters there is only one instance, in the 





not until well into the ninth century that th 
practice of writing them in English become 
at all common. 

Then comes an argument that 1 am entirely 
unable to understand, except upon the hypo- 
thesis that Mr. SHore has so read his con- 
clusions into the texts that he believes the 
difticulties presented to him by their rejection 
equally fetter his opponent. We had an 
instance of this strange confusion in the 
ditticulty that he taunted me with—that of 
being unable to show how an identification 
that | held to be impossible was to be made. 
The present case is as follows :— 

‘Why the supposed forger should have been so 
foolish as to have created new difficulties, and so 
have assisted in defeating the object he had in view, 
by inventing new boundary names such as Eocven- 
ford, not contained in the recognized charters of 
the forger’s own time, Mk. STEVENSON has not 
exp lained.’ 

The ine ptitude of this is amazing ; but it 
is paralleled by his question how the king 
in 955 could have known the boundaries 
unless he had had Ceadwealla’s charter before 
him. Of course, the forger was, in both cases, 
simply giving boundaries with which he or 
the monks of Abingdon were perfectly 
familiar. ‘the Eoccenford was not an inven- 
tion, but the name then borne by the ford 
over the Ock at Abingdon. 

MR. SHORE, it will be remembered, appealed 
to non-existent testimony of the thirteenth 
century to save him from the necessity of 
combating the view that Oxford was derived 


from oxen. In reply | produced evidence 


| from the early part of the preceding century 


street does 


in genuine | 


was understood to mean 


to prove that it 
Now Mr. SHORE turns round 


“ford of oxen. 
and says :- 

“If the medieval people of Oxford, when the 
Q.E. or Anglo-Saxon language had become neglected, 
chose to believe that the nameof the place w: as derived 
from a ford for oxen, because the syllable oz or the 
word oxen was contained in it, and that consequently 
Eoccenford could not possibly be at Oxford, is there 
any reason why such a conclusion should be con- 
sidered satisfactory now, or why it should not be 
tested by modern methods of research?......1s it 
worthy ot Oxford scholarship that for the origin of 
the name Oxenford we should still appeal for our 
authority to the dark ages of English learning, and 
conclude that, because the identification of Koccen- 
tord with Oxtord is new, it must therefore be 
impossible? Modern knowledge has not been ad- 
vanced by such methods.” 

How familiar this sounds to those who 
have had much to do with the lucubrations 
ot the unscientific etymologists ! It entirely 
misrepresents the purpose for which I cited 
the evidence of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 


latter part of the eighth century, in which it seems to omen as in the —- that 


the boundaries are given in English, and it is | caused me to cite 


Geoffrey, that the English 
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suddenly gave over talking Anglo-Saxon and 
began to talk English. It is altogether 
beside the question, for in the time of 
Geoffrey much of the original flexion still 
existed in English, and the gen. pl. of ox was 
still oxene. 

This leads to the equally familiar conten- 
tion that “ford of oxen” is an improbable 
name. Mr. SHORE does not see that if it was 
an improbable name in the sixth or seventh 
century, it was equally improbable in the 
twelfth. It is, however, not a twelfth-century 
“corruption,” for the name is revorded in 
MS. B. of the ‘Chronicle’ under 910 and on 
tenth-century coins. Mr. SHORE says that 
the name does not occur elsewhere, although 
I had pointed out that it exists in the German 
Ochsenfurt on the Main. This Franconian 
Oxford is found in the eleventh century 
as Ussné-jort, the exact O.H.G. equivalent, 
word for word and case for case, of O.E. 
Oxna-ford. There are three, and probably 
more, places of this name on the British maps 


besides Oxford, to wit, Oxenfoord Castle, 
Edinburghshire ; Oxenford, near Ilminster ; 
and Oxenford in Witley, co. Surrey. This 


last is recorded as “ grangia de Oxene ford 

in a charter of Richard 1. (* Monasticon,’ ii. 
242), and as “grangia de Oxenet in 1205 
(*‘ Rot. Chart.’ 161b). There was also an Oxen- 
tord in Staffordshire, which is mentioned in 
the fourteenth century (Salt Soc. pub., xiii. 
150). Finally, an Oxnaford occurs in the 
boundaries of Burford, co. Wilts, in a charter 
in the Wilton chartulary dated 937 (‘ Cart. 
Sax.,’ ii. 421, 32). 

I have said that it is impossible to derive 
Oxna-ford from Eoccen-ford. Mr. SHoRE 
attempts to justify one of the changes in 
volved by saying that the change of ¢ to z 
occurs in the Wrxrena Broce (‘ Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 
587, 1), which he calmly assumes is derived 


this are wiih too long to give here. Fortu- 
nately it is not necessary, for the evidence 
that Koccenford was at Abingdon is conclu- 
sive without it. ; 

Here, I hope, I may say adieu to this tire- 
some discussion, for it is an unpleasant task 
to have to discuss such a /irngespinnst as 
the derivation of Oxford from KEvuccenford, 
and to correct the numerous misapprehen- 
sions and baseless cavils, to say nothing of 
the irrelevancies, introduced into the ques- 
tion by Mr. SHORE. ’, H. STEVENSON. 


“ MessuaGE” (9% S. v. 411).—We are told 
that 

“any assertion seems good enough; the assertion 
that the Late L. mansura is all one with mensura 18 
obviously absurd, although it did once happen that 
a medieval scribe confused them. 

The subject of this criticism was not the 
etymology of the word “ messuage,” but a 
note on ‘The House as a Measure of Arable 
Land. 

In the last edition of Du Cange the word 
mensura is said to be identical with mansura 

“idem quod mansura”), and is detined as 

oe us domui idoneus et ipsa habitatio cum 
agri portione,” the definition being followed 
by this extract from a document ot the year 
1208 : 

‘Non licet burgensibus meis aliquam suscipere 
commupiam, nisi sub me Mensuram susceperit, 
quamdiu supra dominicum meum infra muros villz 
vacuam habebo Mensuram ; ita dico; si eidem velim 
invenire et deputare Mensuram. 

And in two other documents which he 
quotes the word mensura appears to Du 
Cange, or his editors, to have the same mean- 
ing. The tirst of these other documents is of 
the year 1228 :— 

‘ Ut inhabitantes villam liberam, Mensuras quin- 
quaginta pedum latitudinis et centum pedum lon- 
gitudinis habeant; et singule Mensur, singulis 





from the AHwicce, the people of Gloucester- 
shire, Worcestershire, &c. It is very unlikely 
that their name should be linked with this 
obscure brook (now the Whitsun brook, at 
Abberton, co. Wore.!); philologically the 
connexion is inadmissible. 

Although Mr. SHore was capable of in- 
terpreting Eoccen-ford as “ford of the in- 
creased kin” (whatever that may mean), and 
thus of showing the nakedness of the land 
in regard to U.E. grammar, he does not 
hesitate to charge me with having made a 
silly blunder in translating “ garstundic 
sudeweardne” as “to the paddock south- 
wards.” This idiom is peculiar to the charters, 
and | have paid particular attention to it. 
My conclusion is that the adjective is merely 
the equivalent of the adverb. The proofs of 


annis duos solidos et duos capones nobis et succes- 
soribus nostris solvant. 

The second is a charter of the year 1279 :— 

‘Viginti solidos annui census super duas Men- 
suras videlicet super duas partes Mensur juxta 
Wervum suum, et Mensuram et tertiam partem 
Mensure in Oudervliet.’ 

In the three documents quoted the word 
mensura occurs nine times, and it means (1) 
the toft or area on which a messuage or house 
was, or could be, built, (2) the messuage 
itself, and (3) the messuage and the land heid 
therewith. The word masura, for mansura, 
has the same meaning, and Du Cange defines 
masuragium as “ census, qui ex muasuris seu 
domibus percipitur, nostris J/asurage.” 

All this is consistent with the statement in 
the old Swedish laws that the toft, or area on 
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which the house stood, is the “ mother” of the 
arable land (acker). Now, it the proposition 
that the house was a measure of the arable 
land is true; if, as | contend, it admits of 
mathematical proot ; if, in England at any 
rate, the area of the house was to the area of 
the arable land as 1 to 1089, a very strong 
presumption arises that the word “ messuage 
is connected with mensura, and refers to 
measurement or mensuration. In English 
records, such as the * Domesday of St. Paul’s, 
il OccUrs as mas-ayium, reminding us of mas- 
ura, mes-urd, mens-ura. And is it not written 
in my critics own * Dictionary’ that E. men- 
suration is akin to measure / 

The following extract from the Black Book 
ot Peterborough of a.p. 1125-28 (* Chronicon 
Petroburgense,’ p. 165) ought to settle this 
question tor ever :— 

“In Stanfort sunt xlii. homines habentes domos 
ad terram adjacentem domibus non mensuratam, 
et XVil. homines non habentes terras preter man- 
suras. 

The place referred to is Stamford in Lin- 
colnshire, and we learn trom this early record 
that there were forty-two men in that town 
who had houses on unmeasured land adjoin- 
ing houses in the town. Now it appears 
from the first passage quoted from Du Cange 
that, at the place mentioned, a burgess could 
not have common rights in land unless he 
first acquired a mensura, or measure, in his 
town. At Stamford a similar rule had been 
broken or varied. ‘here were also seven- 
teen men in Stamford who had no lands but 
their mansuree (1.¢., mensure), or totts. ‘The 
building-plot, like the house, was a “measure, 
and therefore “messuage” is derived from 
metiri, to measure, and not from manere, to 
dwell. dS. O. Abby. 


Lorp Rosperts AND Suwarrow (9 §. v. 
454).— May | be allowed to slightly amend 
the lines of the famous Russian general, as 
given by Mr. JoHN HesBB! ‘They should 
read :— 


Slava Bogu, slava Vam, 


not be forgotten how Mr. Punch mercilessly 
satirized the despatches of a great royal 
soldier, a religiously minded man, in words 
like these :— 

By the blessing of God, my dear Augusta, 

We've had again an awful buster. 

Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below ; 

Praise God fiom whom all blessings flow ! 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


1569: PoRTRAIT OF 
Mary [. at BERKELEY CasTLE (9 5. v. 
455).—‘N. & Q.,’ 6 5S. i. 493, gives par- 
ticulars of the armour and costume worn 
in the year 1588. There is also a very 
long article entitled ‘Mundus Muliebris’ 
in 5 S. i. 201-5, in which the costume 
during the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) 
is fully described. Fairholt also, in his 
‘Costume in England’ (1860), enters very 
fully into the dresses of both courtiers and 
peasants, with the various changes of fashion 
during her long reign of forty-four years. In 
1690 a poem also bearing the title of ‘ Mundus 
Muliebris’ was issued. It will be found in 
the ‘Satirical Songs and Poems of Costume 
from the Thirteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century, published by the Percy Society in 
1869, in which a minute description is given 
of the various articles of dress. 
EVERARD HomE CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CosTUME, (JUEEN 


GoaT IN FoLk-Lore (9% §. v. 248, 359).— 
Goats and pigs shared with broomsticks the 
task of conveying witches to their weird 
Sabbath assemblies, although not generally 
credited with powers of flying ; and goats are 
frequently mentioned in the hideous Wal- 
purgisnacht scene in Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ Owing 
probably to the fact that the dictionary gives 
ram as well as Ae-goat as an equivalent for 
Lock, Shelley uniformly uses ram in his 
translation ot the Walpurgis Night scene. 
Mephistopheles. 1 wish I had a good stout ram to 
ride. 
The latter of Shelley’s two lines 





Kriepost viata, i ya tam. 

Vziata is the feminine past participle of | 
vaat, to take, and qualities the feminine sub- | 
stantive Arvepost, while vzala is the third 
person temiuine preterite, and would give 
the result “ the fortress took,’ not “ is taken, 
as Suwarrow wrote. assim, this Germanized 
rendering of his name conveys no idea of the 
original, which is pronounced “ Soovoérov. 

the despatches of our illustrious Field- 
Marshal from South Africa bear the impress 
ot his modest, noble character, from which 
anything like unctuousness is absent. It will 


Hey over stock, and hey over stone, 
['wixt witches and incubi, what shall be done ? 
does not represent the original, where the word 
Bock occurs. (‘The German is obscure, perhaps 
unpresentable.) At all events, a Lock is not 
an incubus. 
Our poet makes a gratuitous addition in 

the next two lines. The original reads : 

Die alte Baubo kommt allein, 

Sie reitet auf einem Mutterschwein, 
which he renders 
Upon a sow-swine, whose farrows were nine, 
Old Baubo cometh alone. 
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Is he thinking of the gruesome witches’ 
caldron in ‘ Macbeth,’ LV. 1. ? 
Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow, grease that’s sweaten, &c. 
Shelley alters the sense in the account of 
the ghastly wares of the 7'’rédelhere. Con- 
fusing /ustig with /uytig, he can make nothing 
of the line 
Hier ist’s so lustig, wie im Prater. 
Finally, an erudite German friend pointed 
out to me that Shelley makes a grave error 


in translating two lines in the ‘Prolog im | 
| 


Himmel’ : 
Wenn ich zu meinem Zweck gelange, 
Erlaubt ihr mir Triumph aus voller Brust. 
The error lies in the italicized words :— 
And if | /ose, then ’tis your turn to crow, 
Enjoy your triumph then with a full breast. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill, 

The following passage, which occurs in 
Dr. Louis Robinson’s ‘ Wild Traits in Tame 
Animals,’ will interest your correspondents : 

**(The) independence and sany-froid of the goat 
have proved of service to its masters on many occa 
sions. It used to be the custom in almost all 
stables containing a number of valuable horses to 
keep a goat, which was allowed the free run of the 
building. ‘The reason given was that in the case of 
hre, when terrified horses will sometimes refuse t 
leave the stables, and are therefore in great danger 
of perishing, such a goat will lead the way with the 
most perfect calmness, and, encouraged by this ex 
ample, the bewildered horses will tollow it and so 
escape destruction. 1 do not know personally of 
any instance where this has taken place, but the 
commonness of the custom asserts that it has pro 
bably been justified by the experience. ‘here 
seem: to be something about a goat's imperturbable 
character which inspires contidence and respect in 
other animals. 1 have known butchers who have 
kept goats in order to entice victims into their 
slaughter yards. Usually as soon as an ox smells 
the taint of blood he becomes suspicious and refuses 
to go further, but if preceded by a goat he will 
tollow quietly to the place of execution. in like 
manner, specially trained gvats are constantly 
used on the ships which bring sheep from abroad. 
At the unloading places on the Thames these decoy 
goats become very clever at their business. hey 
will proceed to each part of the ship where sheep 
are penned, and lead forth the huddled and 
frightened passengers with very little guidance from 
their masters, and they will proceed in this way in 
the most methodical manner until the whole ship 
is cleared.” —Pp. 185, 186. 

OT. SWITHIN. 

There is, I think, a general feeling amongst 
old-fashioned cattle-men in America that 
the goat is a preventive ot disease. While 
farming in Virginia some years ago I lost a 
large number ot cattle from the Texan cattle 
fever, and, after trying a number of remedies, 
was strongly advised to put half a dozen goats 


amongst the herd. I did this, but though I 
lost fewer cattle that year, | am unable to say 
whether the goats had anything to do with it. 
I think, however, that it is a fact that these 
animals do eat certain herbs which would be 
very injurious to cattle, and they certainly 
are themselves impervious to diseases which 
prove fatal to sheep as well as cattle, for 
| have seen them apparently flourishing in 
pastures so infected with fever that all the 
cattle have died off them after only a tew 
weeks’ pasturing. 
Freperick T. HIBGAME. 

The goats were friends of the devil and the 
witches. In the Walpurgis Night scene in 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ some of the witches are 
mounted on goats. It is possible that goats 
are placed amongst other cattle because the 
witches will not hurt animals which are 
under the protection of their friends. Goats 
may keep diseases from farmyards for the 
same reason, since witches are thought to 
give diseases to animals. If the he-goat, 
that is hung up in order to ensure a favour- 
able wind, is alive, it may be that he is SO 
hung up for the purpose of keeping off the 
witches, who have power over the winds, 
for they would not hurt the goat. That 
witches are supposed to have power of raising 
tempests is well known. The Lapland witches 
had a cord with three knots in it, whereby 
they raised the wind. To untie one knot 
raised a breeze, two a gale, and three a 
tempest. The cord is somewhat similar to 
the bag which olus gave to Ulysses. That 
witches had power over the winds may be 
seen in ‘Macbeth’ and elsewhere. 

As I am writing again, I make a remark 
which I should not have troubled you with 
otherwise. A word in my former letter on 


this subject is printed “'Typheus.” I was 
negligent, and omitted the dizresis. Con- 


sequently, as might be expected, the two 
vowels were printed as a diphthong ; but | 
did not mean that they should be printed so. 
The right word is 7'yphoéus. The o is an 
omega. E. YARDLEY. 


Most of the large dairy farmers in the 
suuth of England have a donkey or goat 
to graze with the herd. The practice is 
avowedly pursued with the view of checking 
the tendency of cows to drop their calves 
prematurely. As to the causa causans, | have 
never ascertained anything satisfactory. 

Pr. bl 

Srarrorp Famity (9 S. v. 316). — The 
early writs of the Stafford family describe 
them as “barons.” The writs of the Grey- 
stock family are the same. These are excep- 
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tions from all other writs, and no one has as 
vet been able to supply an authoritative 
explanation, though manv suggestions have 
heen put forward. Mr. Jurat STAFFORD is 
confusing the dual character of baron and 
lord of Parliament. A baron by tenure 
was a man who “held land in harony”;: he 
was not thereby a lord of Parliament. A 
lord of Parliament was one whom the king 
summoned to Parliament as a peer. From 
the fact that the king summoned the most 
powerful men to Parliament, and also from 
the fact that all power in those days was due 
to the possession of land, and, further, that 
nearly all land was “held in barony ” at that 
neriod, it naturally followed that nearly all 
lords of Parliament were barons: but that 
the dual character was recognized is proved 
by the fact that Thomas de Furnivall, the 
first Lord Furnivall, denied successfully that 
he held any of his lands by barony. The 
application of the word “baron” to a lord of 
Parliament is a much later growth, and at 
the present day the writ of a baron simply 
describes him as chevalier. John de Beau- 
champ de Holt, the first baron by letters 
natent, was created Lord de Beauchamp and 
Baron of Kidderminster. 
C. Fox-Davtes. 

AncreENT Docs (9° S. v. 269, 341).—Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, in ‘Cave Hunting’ (pp. 256-7), 
says that the dog was “introduced into 
Europe by Neolithic peoples ” Prof. Rolleston 
(‘Scientific Papers and Addresses,’ p. 822) 
writes of “the bones of a dog who was keep 
ing his mistress faithful comnanv in a grave 
undoubtedly of the earliest Neolithic period 
in England”; and (p. 337) he says of the same 


dog : 
“This dog bears no resemblance to the wolf-like 
Esqnimaux dog on the one side, nor to anv such 


small terrier-like breed on the other as might sug 
gest that it represents a latelv domesticated jackal 
It may he conveniently spoken of, as Riitimever 
(‘Fauna der Pfahlhauten,’ p. 118) does sneak of the 


dog. similarly rare in the relics from Swiss lake 
dwellings, as a ‘middle-sized’ dog, ‘einen Hund 
von mittlerer Griisse’: a description which, how 





ever vague, is decisive as to its representing a long- 
domesticated breed. The lower jaw. the only part 
of the head which had been left undisturbed in sifv, 
had the stoutness and was about the size of that 
bone as seen in some of the smaller English mastiffs : 
its trunk bones are still incomplete, but may be 
supposed to have made un the framework of a 
19 cee the size of that of an ordinary shepherd’s 
dog. 

This “find,” which was at Eyford, Glou- 
cestershire, is more fully described in ‘British 
Barrows,’ by Greenwell and Rolleston(pp.514- 
520), and there the dog is said “to have been 
about the size of an English mastiff.” 
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that dogs were not found 
earlier than in Neolithic times: that this 
burial belonged to “the earliest Neolithic 
neriod ”: and that Gloucestershire borders on 
Devonshire, we have evidence that “in the 
most ancient times” a dog not unlike the 
English mastiff was domesticated in that part 
of the country. Ernest B. SAvace. 
St. Thomas’s, Douglas. 


Considering 


Mr. Connett asks what breed of dog is 
known to have existed in Devonshire in most 
ancient times. Tf he consults Stonehenge on 
‘The Dog,’ second edition, 1872, p. 115, he may 
read ahout the Devonshire cocker spaniel, 
which is practically identical with the ancient 
liver-coloured Welsh spaniel. 

Prof. Low, in his ‘Domestic Animals of 
Great Britain,’ says of the spaniel (p. 744): 

“The spaniel is a race we owe to the countries of 
the Mediterranean, and in which it is possible the 
blood of the African Canidw has heen mixed with 
that of dogs of Western Asia. But the spaniel 
appears to be proner to the African rather than to 
the Euronean side of the Mediterranean,” &c. 

In my ‘History of the Mastiff.’ 1886, p. 37, 
T incidentally mentioned that Dr. S. Birch, 
of the British Museum, had identified the 
spaniel on the early Egvptian monuments ; 
and, on p. 49, that “my lady’s brach” of Shake- 
speare was probably a spaniel, termed in his 
dav generally a “comforter.” See Caius. 

Mr. Connetr will find some interesting 
narticulars relating to British dogs in the 
Rev. Mr. Whitaker’s ‘ History of Manchester,’ 

773. Excent the cocker spaniel, I cannot 
recall ever having read of any ancient breed 
of dogs peculiar to Devonshire. 

It was customary in ancient times to figure 
creat ladies’ pet dogs at their feet on monu- 
ments. A careful study of such figured on 
sepulchral monuments throughout Devon- 
shire would reveal the ancient type of these 
comforters. 

T see (ante, p. 341) Mrs. B. F. Scarverr 
writes, “The mastiff was the English dog 
par ercellence.” Tn all my research into the 
ancient history of the mastiff, as revealed in 
sculpture, pottery, carving, paintings, and 
engravings, I cannot recall ever having met 
with any trace of that breed anciently in 
Devonshire : but at Cotehele House, Devon- 
shire, there are some brazen fire-dogs, stand- 
ing some four feet high and upwards of 250 
vears old, mentioned on p. 32 of my ‘ History 
of the Mastiff.’ M. B. Wynne 

Allington Rectory, Grantham. 

The dogs of this country, although now 
presenting the widest differences, were pro- 
hably derived from a single stock. In pre- 
historic times there appears to have been but 
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one species. The bones that have been found 
among the remains of the prehistoric races 
are nearly all about the same size, and repre 
sent, it is said, a type about the size of the 
modern beagle. At the time of the Roman 
occupation, however, there were five distinct 
species, most of which can with certainty be 
identified with those of the present day. 
There were the house-dog. the greyhound, the 
bulldog, the terrier, and the slow - hound. 
The description bv Gratius of the British 
bulldog leaves no doubt on the mind of the 
reader as to its identity with the animal now 
known by that name. It has been translated 
thus :-— 

But can vou waft across the British tide, 

And land undangered on the other side, 

O, what great gains will certainly redound 

From a free traffic in the British hound ! 

Mind not the badness of their forms or face : 

That the sole blemish of the generous race: 

When the bold game turns back upon the spear, 

And all the furies wait unon the war, 

First in the race the whelps of Britain shine, 

And snatch, Epirus, all the palm from thine. 

The description of the greyhound is perhaps 
even more striking :— 

Swift as the wing that sails adown the wind, 

Swift as the wish that darts along the mind, 

The Celtic grevhound sweeps the level lea, 

Eyes as he strains, and stops the flying prey. 

Sut should the came elude his watchful eyes, 

No nose sagacious tells him where it lies. 
The character is as true to life now as it was 
then. Another trait is undoubtedly referred 
to by Martial: 


Canis vertagus 
Non sibi, sed domino, venator vertagus acer, 
Illesum leporem qui tibi dente feret. 
(For thee alone the greyhound hunts the prey, 
And brings to thee th’ untasted hare away.) 
Claudian, too, clearly refers to the bulldog 
when he speaks of 
The British hound 
That wings the bull’s big forehead to the ground. 
The British dogs are said to have been in 
great demand in Rome both for hunting and 
for the sports of the amphitheatre. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


VauTrouirer, Prmvter (9 S. v. 436).—By 
the following extract from Timperley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers and Printing’ (1839), the 
printer at London and Edinburgh bearing 
the name of Vautrollier was one and the same 
person : 

“Thomas Vautrollier was a scholar and printer 
from Paris or Roan. came into England about the 
beginning of Queen Elizaheth’s reign and first com- 
menced business in Blackfriars. On June 19, 1574, 
he received a patent or licence from the queen to 
print the New Testament, which he often inserted 


at the end. In 1584 he printed Jordanus Brunus, 
for which he fled, and the next vear being in Fdin- 
burch, he first taught that nation the use of doing 
their work in a masterly manner: where he con- 
tinued until, by the intercession of friends, he pro- 
cured his pardon: as apnears from a dedication of 
his to the right worshipful Thomas Randolph. esq.. 
where he returns him thanks for his creat favonr 
and for assisting him in his great distress He 
nrinted seventy-eight works, most of which were in 
Latin.” 

The title and dedication of the first work 
printed by Vautrollier in 1570 will be found 
in °N. & Q..,’ 24S. iv. 84. 

Evrerarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

The “two printers” were one. Thomas 
Vautrollier having had a press in Edinburgh 
as well as in London. See the me~ oir of 
Vautrollier in the ‘D.N.B.,.’ vol. lviii. 

F, Apams. 

115, Albany Road. Camberwell. 


“Bummer.” (9 S. v. 436).—Bummeln. in 
German, means to do a thing in a feehle. 
bungling. aimless manner, as we say to potter 
or to fumble. Bummler is a loafer. ‘Three 
Men on the Bummel’ is equivalent to the 


older slang, “ Three men loafing around.” 


M. N. G. 


When I was a lad in Saxony Aummeln 
meant, for us, to loaf or loiter about aimlessly, 
without any fixed programme in our heads. 
Mr. Jerome no doubt had this definition in 
view when he emploved the word in the title 
of his amusing book. A Jaummel is almost as 
difficult to render into English satisfactorily 
as that expressive chic of our lively neigh- 
bours across the Channel. Crcrn CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, S.W. 


Arms oF Mertonetn (9° S. v. 377).—It is 
stated in the ‘ Book of Public Arms’ that the 
seal of the County Council displays three 
goats rampant, two and one: from the dexter 
base the sun in his splendour issuant. 


J. B. P. 


‘Tre Toree Wisk Men or Gotrnam’ (9t S. 
v. 169, 293. 465).—The story of the fools of 
Gotham, who tried to drown an eel, brings to 
mind one of the merry tales told at the ex- 
pense of the wiseacres of Anteunil (Douhs’). 
In M. Charles Reananier’s ‘ Rlason Popu- 
laire de Franche-Comté, n. 34 (1897), among 
manv seemly and unseemly simpleton stories, 
the following passage occurs :— 

“Here is another anecdote which is told of the 
inhabitants of Auteuil and other places. A mole. 
without respect for the anointed of the Lord, had 
laid waste the cur#s garden. There did not remain 
to the noor priest even a leek to put in his pot an 





feu! Great commotion in the village at the narra- 
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tion of these misdeeds. The devoted parishioners 
were on the watch for the mole at sunrise, and pos- 
sessed themselves of it. But by what torment 
punish its crimes? An ordinary death was too easy. 
The municipal council, after having deliberated a 
long time to decide whether it should be crushed, 
burnt, or flayed, concluded, in order to make a 
memorable example, that it should be buried alive.” 

Several of the tales chronicled by M. 
Beauquier are also current in the British 
islands. Jests of this type are common 
throughout Europe, and probably they may 
be found in Asia and Africa. The riddles and 
facetie of Scotland and England can be 
traced in almost identical form as far south 
as Sicily. During the Middle Ages and 
earlier, merchants, pilgrims, or other wan 
derers, who could help to while away the 
long hours of a winter’s evening, must have | 
been welcome guests. Hence, perhaps, the 
wide dispersal of certain jokes and folk-tales. 
It is possible, too, that prisoners of war found 
their condition alleviated if they were able | 
to render their own outlandish legends and | 
iests into the home-speech of their captors. | 
Is not there a tradition of some man of the 
sword who was clever enough to save himself 
from death by propounding a riddle which 
his enemies could not answer ? 

In defence of the wise men of Gotham, it 
may be said that fish will suffocate in water 
if so placed that the fluid cannot act properly 
on the gills ; at least, so I am informed by : 
student of natural history. ce Se A 


“ATLANTIC GREYHOUND” (9% §S, yv. 397). 
The following cutting from the Glasgow Mail 
of 28 May gives the answer to A. C. W.’s 
query :-— 

** When was the Guion liner the Alaska christened | 
‘The greyhound of the Atlantic’? Not at its first | 
voyage, says Mr. Thomas Dykes, an old press hand. 
In a letter to us he recalls the fact that in 1882 the | 
three great shipbuilding yards—Barrow, Dalmuir, | 
and Fairfield—had each on hand a new steamet 
that was to beat the record, at that time held by 
the Arizona. He was commissioned by Mr. Gordon 
Bennett to write an article on the subject, and, as 
an old ‘coursing’ correspondent, was called upon 
to name the winner. He interviewed men best 
qualified to give an opinion, amongst others Mr. 
G. L. Watson, who plumped for the Fairfield boat 
as ‘likely to prove the greyhound of the Atlantic.’ 
The Alaska, therefore, was named the ‘greyhound 
of the Atlantic’ before she was launched. More- | 
over, her best performances, and those in which | 
she earned her title, were long after she had | 
‘ground’ her engines, and not on her first voyage. 
I may take the present opportunity, adds Mr. 
Dykes, of correcting an error which has been often 
repeated, and which I made in an article contri 
buted to the Fortnightly Review some fifteen years 
ago. I stated that Sir (then plain) William Pearce de- 
clared the voyage would soon be done in four and a 
half days. This should really have read five and a half 
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days, but when Mr. Pearce was correcting the proof- 
sheets for me in the outer lobby of the House of 
Commons the division bell rang, and it escaped his 
attention.” 
R. MANNERS. 
48, Queen Square, Glasgow. 


Str PEREGRINE MAITLAND (9 §. v. 375).— 
The East India Company’sdespatch of 20 Feb., 
1833, dealing with European participation in 
native ceremonies, remained for some years 
practically inoperative. Madras took the 
lead in remonstrating. A memorial was for- 
warded through Bishop Corrie in 1836. From 
it we hear that civil and military servants of 
the Company had to attend “heathen and 


| Mahomedan’” religious festivals—were, indeed, 


called on, in some cases, to present offerings 
and do homage to the native deities ; that the 
services of the pagodas (“impure and de- 
grading ”) were under the supervision of the 
principal European officers, who exercised 
authority in the smallest details ; and that 
“British officers, with the troops of the Govern- 
ment, are also now employed in firing salutes and 
in otherwise rendering homage to Mahomedan and 
idolatrous ceremonies, even on the Sabbath day; 
ind Christians are thus not unfrequently compelled 
by the authority of Government to desecrate their 
own most sacred institutions, and to take part in 
unholy and degrading superstitions.” 

The memorial was not well received, and 
the Government letter of 22 Feb., 1837, prac- 
tically approved of the delay in carrying out 
the despatch of 1833. On this letter Sir 
Peregrine Maitland resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded (December, 1838) by Sir Jasper Nicolls. 
No doubt the employment of the Government 
troops to honour native ceremonies was his 


| main reason for withdrawing from the post 


of Commander-in-Chief. He was lieutenant- 
at the time. The ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ makes no allusion to 
the cause of Maitland’s retirement from the 
Company’s service—a serious omission. He 
was Governor of South Africa from 18 March, 
1844, to 27 Jan., 1847. Mr. George McCall 
Theal (‘ History of South Africa,’ chap. xlii.) 
says that he “resigned” his Madras appoint- 


ment “rather than show respect to an 


| idolatrous custom believed by the East India 


Company to be necessary to secure the loyalty 
of the natives.” It may be mentioned that a 
different state of things had already been set 
on foot afew months before Maitland’s de- 
parture. A good account of the matter will 
be found in Kaye’s ‘Christianity in India.’ 
" GrorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, Commander-in- 
Chief at Madras (1836-8), was certainly not 
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cashiored for refusing to, conform, to idola-| smoke, pipe, sit, and.practie some other di 
trous practices ; for he held high military com- | j,quiged in without ceremony, and almost without 
mands after the above dates. It is certain, cessation. He seldom spoke, because he had 
however—though nothing is said on the sub- | nothing to say; while a lifeless eye betrayed the 
iect in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ | vacancy of his mind .....Another young boor on 
that it was on his strong remonstrance | horseback......was passing by, but, seeing us, 
° : ° = approached and dismounted; saluted us with 
that salutes were discontinued in India 1M | «Dag !’ and gave his hand to each of us in turn, in 
honour of Mahomet and Krishna. I notice a}  eold and unmeaning manner, by merely touching 
reversal of this policy in Egypt, by the way, | palms. One might have expected he would have 
where every year, on the Khedive sending a | had a long chat with his brother boor ; but he, at 
new carpet to Mecca to be laid on the tomb | that time, not thinking of anything to say, they 
> . stood insensibly looking at each other for about 
of the Prophet, the streets are all lined by i minutes, without exchanging a single word. 
British troops, and troops commanded by The stranger—whom no one seemed to know—then 
British officers. F. | repeated his ‘Dag!’ which we all in like manner 
returned, mounted his horse, and proceeded on his 
Care Town tw 1844 (9t" S. ii. 489: iii. 96, | way.” 
196).—Burchell’s ‘Southern Africa, including | [ can personally testify that the summer 
the Cape of Good Hope and its Colonies,’ | before last, in company with Mr. Julius 
was published in two volumes. The first Weil, M.P. for Mafeking, and the Rev. W. H. 
the one I possess—contains sixty engravings | Weekes, its present rector, I visited the 
andamap. Ten of these are large coloured | homes of Boers in the Marico Valley (Western 
plates, the others vignettes, all engraved | Transvaal), who were of an equally low type 
from the original drawings made by the| with those described above. 
author early in the century. ‘A View of Harry Hems. 
Cape Town, Table Bay. and Tygerberg,’ Fair Park, Exeter. 
“engraved after the original drawing made | 
by W. J. Burchell, Esq., 26 December, 1810,”| ‘Puncn’ Weekty Dinner (9* S. v. 397).— 
is of exceptional interest. The actual plate | Whatever their custom later, when I was a 
measures 1 ft. 94 in. by 11 in., and is most| boy the publishers and contributors used—- 
realistically coloured, the rare atmosphere of | in the summer season at all events—to hold 
Cape Town (when no fog is on) being most | their Saturday dinner at the best inn in one 
happily represented. Upon the right hand | or other of the London suburbs. I remember 
of the plate is a long waggon drawn by eight | their coming to the “ King’s Head,” Harrow, 
light-coloured oxen. This vehicle is not aj in 1846. Thackeray I “knew at home,” as 
bit like the waggons now in general use| boys say. I went up to him at once, and, at 
throughout South Africa, but in outline | his desire, showed them all over the place. 
and general proportion reminds one of the| In the churchyard repairs were being made 
“prairie schooners” which some of us| to his famous great-grandfather’s grave, “at 
remember as common years ago in the| the expense of a gentleman in London whose 
western parts of North America, and whi h| name I don’t know,” said old Winkley the 
were also drawn by ox teams. The vignettes| sexton. I turned to look at Thackeray, but 
include a view of the neighbourhood of Cane | he was absorbed in gazing at the steeple. I 
Town as seen when approaching it from the | was introduced by him to Douglas Jerrold, 
sea, the Jutty or landing- place. the Castle} Leech, and other choice spirits—a_ cretd 
Gate, and a part of Strand Street, seen | notanda dies indeed, especially as Thackeray, 
looking southward from the Lutheran | the unfailing tipper of schoolboys, slipped a 
church. The following description of Boers | sovereign into my hand at parting. 
of the period may be worth repeating. When | D. F. C. 
near what the author calls “ Misfortune} 
River” he writes: 








“T’LL HANG MY HARP ON A WILLOW TREE” 
“w (9 S. v. 375, 484).—C. has got hold of the 
rs. > aw anes ees Se oo pe Se wrong end of the stick. The rumour was 
with his flocks. We accompanied him toa miser-| that a very exalted personage fell desperately 
uble hut close by, to purchase some sheep. His| in love with Lord Elphinstone, and that he 
only food was mutton, without bread. or any kind | was sent to Madras to be out of the way. 
of vegetables Our visitor’s place in the scale of | "'§ 
civilization would he nearly at the bottom, if even 
it should not be below zero; his mental powers} “As Busy as THRoP’s WIFE” (9 S, v. 414). 
appe wed to Reve lowered then eee Sone Se 8 “ As throng as Throp’s wife ” is certainly the 
of his thoughts. He seemed to possess a mere correct form ; the alliteration alone - almost 
animal existence ; he could eat meat, drink a dram, | S¥flicient proof of this. In South Notts 
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(where “throng”=busy is very common) 
there is a variant, “As busy as Beck’s wife. 


©. C. B. 
“ CoaRsIE” (9 8. v. 457).— Examples of the 
use of this word will be found in ‘N. & Q., 


3" S. xii. 390, 516; 4 S. i. 62, 160; vi. 370, 
485. EveraArD Home CoLeMAN. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (9" 8. v. 
397).— 
Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 
Young, ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Night V. ll. 661-2. 
kK. YARDLEY. 


Stanza xl. of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais’ contains the 
passage inquired about by Mr. Pace. ARGINE. 
Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
William Shakespeare Prosody and Text. By 


Bb. A. P. Van Dam. With the Assistance of C. 
Stoffel. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tuis is a work of conspicuous erudition and pro- 
found conviction. In a close study of English 
rhythms the writers have found a means of obtain- 
ing a better editing and a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of the works of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
wets. There is a great deal of truth in what they 
love to say. As Whately was fond, however, of 
pointing out, the world wants truths, full truths, 
and not an amalgam in which truth has a con- 
siderable share. The mention of the subject sends 
us back to Edwin Guest's ‘ History of English 
Rhythms,’ a work formerly in more regard than 
now it is, and one with which our authors are not 
always in accord. Curiously enough, the very first 
passage in this on which we lit consisted of a 
strange mistake. (iuest gives in his fashion a line 
and a half from ‘Comus’ with his system of nota- 
tion :— | 

Jael wh | : with hos | pita | ble guile | 

Smote Sisera sleeping. 
Every student of Milton should know that the first 
line runs 

Jael who with ixhospitable guile. 
The “‘wh” for who is corrected in the “ Errata,” 
but the serious omission of im is not noted. 
There are, especially at the outset, many things in 
Mr. Van Dam’s work with which the student is 
compelled to agree. Mr. Van Dam holds that all 
Shakespearian editors have been ignorant of 
nearly every rule of prosody. He finds that 
of modern editions the well-known Globe is 
among the worst, being ‘illogical, eclectic, 
bungling.” Unlike most of his predecessors, he is 
of opinion that if the mistakes and discrepancies in 
the ‘‘old texts can be satisfactorily accounted for 
on grounds perfectly compatible with the assump- 
tion that these texts were printed from the 
author’s own writings,” no reasonable person “‘ will 
persist in denying that the plays were actually 
printed from the genuine manuscripts,” and we | 
have consequently “‘no right to infer, as has | 
frequently been done, that Shakespeare did not 
concern himself about his fame as an author.” We 
cannot follow the writer or writers through their 


explanations of the manner in which these MSS. 
have been used by printers and editors. Still less 
can we deal with the manner in which vowels are 
to be synizesized, syncopated, apocopated, and so 
forth. Each suggestion furnishes matter for dis- 
cussion under ‘Shakespeariana,’ and the attempt 
to show the manner in which our authors arrive at 
what they hold to be the right text would be unjust 
to them and wearisome to our readers. While 
admiring the energy and ingenuity displayed, we 
are dissatistied with the results. We are not con- 
tent with the arrangement of the lines in ‘ Othello’ 
which gives us 
Malignant and a turban’d Turk beat a 
Venetian and traduc’d the state ; I took 
by th’ throat the cire’cised dog, and smote him, thus ! 
and other far more fantastic readings. 

rhe system of line-shifting which is recommended 
and illustrated is carefully to be avoided. While 
Mr. Van Dam fails in many cases to convince us, 
there is much in his book which must warmly be 
commended to the reader. Those interested in the 
critical study of texts cannot afford to neglect a 
book that is full of observation and suggestion. 


Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. 
Frazer, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THE masterly translation of Pausanias by Dr. 
‘razer, dear to scholars, redeems England from the 
charge of neglect of a writer whose description of 
Greece is a treasure-house practically inexhaustible. 
The one English translation previously existing, by 
Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, is uncritical and 
untrustworthy, and the portions of the itinerary 
used by Sir Uvedale Price and others are insigniti- 
cant. What Dr. Frazer did for scholars he now 
does for the general reader by reprinting as a 
separate and handy work the introduction to his 
version of Pausanias, with descriptions from his 
commentary on the Itinerary of Greece, and an 
account of Pustaien contributed to the ninth edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ To the average 
reader who comes across it, this work will pro- 
bably constitute an introduction to the author 
whose description of Greece was first printed in 
July, 1516, in a scarce and beautiful, but lamentably 
inaccurate folio of the Alduses. The authority of 
Pausanias has been assailed, and he has been 
charged with slavish dependence upon Polemo, and 
with describing a state of affairs which in his time 
no longer existed. From these and similar accusa- 
tions he is defended by his latest and best bio- 
grapher and editor, who proves that his statements 
are in the main borne out by the evidence of coins, 
and, indeed, vindicates his accuracy, it may almost 
be said, throughout. Dr. Frazer has, moreover, 
followed pouny in the wake of the traveller 
whose work may be regarded as the first surviving 
guide-book, and shows the present condition of 
spots at the mere mention of which the pulses 
quicken — Marathon, Hymettus, Nauplia, the 
Ladon, Hippocrene, the plain of Cheronea, Delphi, 
Acheron, and a score other spots. One may trace 
the influence of the study of Pausanias upon the 
labours of Dr. Frazer ‘in comparative mythology. 
We hear how, in the course of his Italian wander- 
ings, Pausanias, beside the sylvan lake of Aricia, 
met probably the grim priest pacing sword in 

hand, the warder of the Golden Bough :— 


By J. G. 


The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 
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Pausanias arrived in “the nick of time.” The 
plunder of Greece by Rome had begun, and the 
decline of Greece had set in. it was the time, 
however, of Lucian, the most modern and advanced 
in thought of the early Greeks, aud of the Anto- 
nines. Hadrian had enriched Greece, and Herodes 
Atticus, besides giving the ungrateful ALnenianus 
the magnificent theatre of Regilla and numerous 
other treasures, had extended his munificence to 
Corinth, the Peloponnese, and Dbwotla. Concerning 
Pausanias, more noticeable for the information he 
conveys than for style—in which, indeed, he is 
notably deticient—it may be said, as was said of a 
much “earlie: and inhniteiy greater traveller, 
Herodotus, that he is almost always trustworthy 
when giving the results of his own observation, and 
only or chietly misleading when he takes informa 
tion at secondhand. We will not deal with the 
defence undertaken at many points, and notably 
with that concerning the Enneacrunus fountain in 
Athens, which Pausanias apparently supposes to 
have been on a wrong site. ‘There is, indeed, no 
call for detailed criticism of Dr. Frazer's work. 
Uur purpose is only to bring before public attention 
a book which will be read with pleasure by those 
interested in Greek mythology and antiquities, and 
one which must add to the enjoyment of the best 
equipped traveller in Pausanias con- 
stitutes one of the ** Eversley Series. 


Greece. 


Studies in John the Scot (EHrigena). By Alice 
Gardner. (rowde.) 
Miss GARDNER has contributed an admirable mono- 
graph on that mysterious personage John the Scot, 
otherwise John thelrishman. Readersof‘N. & Q 
may be supposed to be much above the average in 
erudition. 
among these know much more concerning this Neo- 
Platonist mystic than they know concerning the 
real author of the works attributed to “* Diony- 
sius Areopagitica,” which he translated for 
Charles the Bald. The little that can be said con- 
cerning the man 1s principally negative. He was 
not the man he is held to have been; was not, in 
fact, “* the other fellow.” He was a little, merry 
man, whose companionship Charles prized, but 
neither his mirthfulness nor the smaliness of his 
stature preserved him from enemies or suspicion 


of heresy. That by calling him a Scot an 
lrishman was intended is, of course, known to 
all who are aware that Scotland at this time 
had no such culture as existed in Ireland. 
rhe root of the name “ Erigena,’ moreover, 
is found in Erin. Curiously enough he was 
apparently not an ecclesiastic. “ Nullis eccle- 


siastice dignitatis gradibus insignitum,” says Pru 
dentius. ‘the mass of myth that has surrounded 
him has been carefully sifted by Miss Gardner, 
whose chief object in writing the book has been 
to show the relation of the philosophy of Scotus to 
the thought of his times. Tnere is much tuat still 
repays attention 1D the mystical significance which 


John the Scot assigned to Christian doctrine. 
Scotus, his biographer maintains, was not natur 
ally controversial. He succeeded, however, in 


becoming engaged in some heated arguments con- 
cerning his mystical interpretationot predestination 
the sacraments, &c., taking part in what our author 
calls *‘a dull, interminable war of words, waged 


with a perverted faith, an unjustified hope, and | 


a conspicuous absence of charity.” We cannot 


We doubt, however, if very many even | 





that her book will prove eminently attractive to 
a Class of readers, and will introduce to many a 
curious and interesting individuality, and perhaps, 
also, a little-studied epoch. 

Storyology. By Benjamin Taylor. (Stock.) 
Mk. ‘TAYLOR’s not too happily named work—should 
it not be storiology gives a readable and 
pupular account of tolk-lore. in talking ot those 
who claim to have been up to the moon, Mr. Taylor 
mentions only Lucian and M. Jules Verne. Surely 
Cyrano de Bergerac is sutticiently in evidence just 
now to merit mention. In his * Etats et kmpuires 
de la Lune’ he describes the means by which he 
ascended or was exhaled to the moon, as well as 
what he saw when he arrived there. We meet 
with some curious slips: “the learned author of 
*Pseudodosia Epidemica’” for ‘ Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica,’ ** John Andrey ” for John Audrey, &c. in 
ils unpretentious way the book merits recognition. 


THE Quebec Diocesan Gazette for March contains 
an appreciative obituary notice of Dr. Aspinwall 
Howe, and records the great services he rendered 
to the McGill University at Montreal, as well as 
his work as Rector of the High School during forty- 


three years. Dr. tlowe was an old friend of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and has bequeathed his beautifully 
bound copy to the High School, the condition 


being that the work be regularly subscribed for 
in future. Dr. Howe died on 13 February at the 
age of eighty-tive. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


wolices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W £ cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. W hen answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

SORUTATOR.—The feathery forms of frost are due 
to a particular formation of crystals. Consult a 
scientitic manual, 

CoRRKIGENDA.—P. 471, col. 1, 1. 18, for “* Charles I.” 
read Charles V.; p. 486, col. 1, l. 19 from bottom, 
for “lime” read carbonate of lime. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
**'The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 


| ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 


at the Uttice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


follow Miss Gardner in her task. We can only say | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
' 
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FROM WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


LIST. 

HOW READY. OOMPLEES Ix WO VOLUMES 
RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN 
OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS 
OF THE GREEKS, PHENICIANS, 
AND BABYLONIANS. 


By ROBERT BROWN, Jun., F.5.A., 
Autbor of * Poseiddn,’ * Tue Great Diouysiak Myth,’ 
* Language, and Theories of its Origin,’ *Tue Unicorn,’ 
“Lbe Law of Kosmic Order,’ * Eriganus, Kiver aud 
Cousteliation,’ * The Myvn of Kirke,’ * Lhe Heaveuly Display 


ot Aratos, * Teilis aud Kieobeia,’ * Semitic lutluence 
in Hellenic Mythviogy,’ &c. 
The book is one of extraordinary erudition.”—Glasgow Herald 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
PROSODY AND TEXT. 
An Essay in Criticism. 
Being an Introduction to a better Kditing and a more 


adequate appreciation of the Works of the Klizabethan 
Poets. 


By B, A. P, VAN DAM, M.D., 
With the assistance of U. STOFFEL, 


WILLIAMS & NOKGATE, 
l4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Kdinburgt ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Part Ll. Vol. IV. Third Series. Price 2s. 6d 
\ ISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA et 
a HERALDICA 

With Pilate of Crusaders’ Tombs at the Churches of St. Sepulchre 
and St. Anne, Jerusalem; Grant of Crest, with Engraving of Arms, to 
Hilliard, asas Highlord, 1630, &c 

London; MITCHELL & HUGHES, 140, Wardour Street, W 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY 


(LROMWELL'S SUULDIER’s CATECHISM as 
issued to the Parliamentary Forces in 164 Pacsimile Ke 
production from one of the only ‘Iwo Copies known, bound in coarse 
eather. With Introduction. Limited EKaition for Subscribers at 5s. 
some remaining Copies can still be had at this price from KBUILUK, 
2%, Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, N. W. 


SATANIC INSPIRATION of YOUR MAJESTY’S 
CLERGY. A Letter to the Queen, 2d 
W. STBWART & CO., 41, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


decond Edition, price 44 


LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. 1. LINN, B.A F.RAS 
G. STUNEMAN, 30, Warwick Lane, E.C 


[HE A AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPEK-PAD. 

The LEADENHALL PREsS, Lid., Puodiishers and Printers 

, Leadenhall street, Lonaun, BK. 

Contains hairiess paper, over which the peu slips with perfect 
treecom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, rulea or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Autoors shouiad nute that The Leadenhall Press, Lia., conv: ve 
fesponsibie for the \oss of Ms8 vy fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
thvuia be retainea 


Ta ‘A sTT _ ) > 
‘XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 
MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
suburb (551. rental) for a Kesidence in the Uountry, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty-tive miles from London.—Apply F., Athenaum Press, 
bream's Buildings, B.C 


plat TO LET (close to Chelsea Reach), 
sunny, cheerful, and healthy. Kent, inculsive, 82. Eight Koomes ; 
hath, hot and cold, &c. apy, between 12 and 4, at li, Stafford 
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MARRIAGES, and 
obtained. Pedigrees traced 
Armorial bearings examined and compared with the Official Kecords. 
Heraldic Queries answered.—L. CULLETUN, Genealogist, 92, Picca- 
dilly, London. Prospectus post free. 


| 

Cty, London 8 ENGRAVING OFFICE 
| dilly, London, for the Artistic Production of Heraldic Painting, 
| Engraving, & Kook-plates, Seals, Dies, Livery buttons, Harness 
| Crests, Silver Kadges, Medal Dies, Crested Note-paper, Invitation, 
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ii OOKS. —ALL OUT-OF- PRINT BOOKS sup- 
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Great bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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‘TICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and ls. with 
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SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS are 
ALWAYS the STANDARD of COMPARISON. 


SchweppesSoda: 


THEsk WATER» (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 





ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 
SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
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COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Containiug about 700 splendid Illustrations, beautifully reproduced from 


authentic Photographs, and printed on Plate Paper. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 9s. each. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


A Pictorial Record in which the Modes of Government, National Institutions, 
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NINTH SERIES.—VOL. V. 


[For classified articles, see ANonyMous Works, BIBLIOGRA 
Fo.k-Lork, HERALDRY, OBITUARIES, PROVERBS AND 
BALLADS. } 


A. on the dukes, stablemen’s term, 92 
A. (G. E. P.) on Pickwickian phrase, 275 

Watson (Thomas), his poems, 227 
A. (S.) on Archbishop Ussher, portrait of, 188 
‘A Lifetime’s Work,’ poem by W. W. Skeat, 2 
Abbatt (W.) on American worthies, 340 

‘Charlotte Temple : a Tale of Truth,’ 218 
Aberr, revival of the word, 314 
Academy, Royal, its origin, 394 
Accum (F. E.), his biography, 267, 361, 458 
Ackland or Acland (Charles Richard), biography, 228 
Actresses mentioned in dramatic literature, 1633, 514 
Adames (Andrew) and Bradley, co. Hants, 288 
Adams (}.) on bird-eyed, meaning of the word, 293 

End: ‘‘ An end,” 175 

Intimidated thrones, 401 

“ La fe endrycza al sobieran ben,” 258 

Slim, its use and meaning, 236 

Vautrollier, printer, 524 ; 

Weather folk-lore, 503 

Whiskers, 196 
Adams (J. G.) on Deadman’s Place burial-ground, 209 
Adderley (George and Richard), their biographies, 








228, 3 
Addy (S. 0.) on argh, its derivation, 346 
Boundary stones in open fields, 441 
Contributors to vol. i. ‘N. & Q.,’ 90 
Emery family, 27 
English coinage, its origin, 29, 149 
Gavel and shieling, the words, 210 
House as a measure of arable land, 349 
Messuage, its derivation, 520 
Petigrewe, its etymology, 117, 233 
Adelbright, Rex Norfolcie, his biography, 89, 257 
Adventurers, Merchant, 487 
Advertisement competition, eighteenth century, 105 
Advertising in London a.p. 1607, 454 
Africa, South, “ grave of great reputations,” 48, 156 
African, South, names, 49, 113 
African, South, war ; form of intercession, 184; Eng- 
lish soldiers at battle of Colenso, 285 ; correspon- 
dents killed and wounded, 469 
Africander : Afrikander, 89 
Ainger (A.) on Helen Faucit and Margaret Gillies, 147 
Alcock of Cobridge, busts made by, 127 
Aldenham (Lord) on depreciation of coinage, 217 
Dials on clocks, 360 





bY, Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED, EpiTortat, Epritapus, 
PHRASES, QuoTaTIONS, SHAKESPEARIANA, and Sones AND 


Aldenham (Lord) on ‘‘ In Gordano,” its meaning, 359 
Aldersgate, derivation of the word, 313 : 
Alderson (E. 8.) on green fairies, 155 
Nimmet, its meaning, 51 
Shakespeare and Cicero, 288 
Aldgate and Whitechapel, 34, 134 
Ale, bottled, of Burton, 67, 174 
| Alexander=hang, 513 
| Algoa, meaning of the name, 336, 424 
Alkin (Elizabeth), “Parliament Joan,” her biography, 
355, 400 ; 
Allen (Grant) and iron mines in Warwickshire, 515 
Almshouses in Savage Gardens, Trinity Square, 415 
Altars at Glastonbury, 131 
Alum trade in England, 188, 233, 295 
Ambassador, Spanish, in Walpole’s letters, 269 
Ambassadors to France, correspondence of English, 
1620-1648, 7, 56 
America, South, life in, 396, 481 
American worthies, 147, 340 
Amphigouris, nonsense verses, 248 
Ancestors, definition of, 479 
Ancestors, soldier, 496 
Anchylostomiasis or ankylostomiasis, bowel disease, 
28, 92 
Anderson (J. L.) on Dryden’s oaks in Scott, 273 
Rimes, nursery, 93 
St. Pancras’s Church, Canterbury, 94 
Salmon disease, 191 
Wardlaw (Cardinal), Bishop of Glasgow, 1368, 74 
Anderson (P. J.) on parish and other accounts, 207, 
513 
Andrews (H.) on dozzil or dossil, 17 
Gold, rubbing the eyes with, 104 
** Hopping the wag,” 25 
Horse-gentler = horse-breaker, 104 
Kentish plant-name, 440 
Kidcoat : Kitcote=a prison, 376 
Marriage gift, 112 
Sir John, priest’s nickname, 97 
Andrews (W.) on assembly rules, 415 
Bread and Cheese Club, 337 
‘Naming the Baby,’ poem, 89 
Anglo-Jewish names, 5 
Anglo-Saxon speech, 156, 320 
Angus (George) on arms of peeresses, 184 
Anker-holes or anchorites’ cells, 75 
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Anonymous Works: 
‘ Adventures in the Moon,’ 128, 254 | 
‘ Expostulation ’ (1645), 127, 235, 293 | 
‘ Fisherman of Lake Semapee,’ 415 
‘ Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth | 
Century,’ 7 | 
‘New Critical Review of Public Buildings, &c., | 
in London,’ 114, 190 
“ Another......to,” use of the expression, 124, 256 
Anti-Jewish survival in Barcelona, 315 
Any, use of the word, 333 
Appearance =electoral nomination, 11 
Apperson (G. L.) on bed-waggons, 462 
Pavement, iron, in London, 52 
Pigeon cure, the, 343 
Waterproof clothing, 294 
April Fools’ Day, 247 
Archidiaconal visitations in the sixteenth century, 496 
Argh as termination of place-names in Lancashire and 
Westmorland, 48, 97, 212, 346 
Argine on ‘ Diary of Lady Frances Pennoyer,’ 494 
French stanza, 407 
Poe (E. A.), his ‘ Hop-Frog,’ 235 
Renfred as a Christian name, 375 
Armiger on the oldest mayoress, 247 
Armstrong (R. B.) on wire-strung Irish harp, 269 
Armstrong (T. P.) on derivation of Chaussey, 442 
French society in the last century, 23% 
Life in South American republics, 481 
Miquelon, 421 
Nefs, model ships, 36 
Plocks, the, its meaning, 382 
Poet's immortality predicted by himself, 481 
Statue in Bergen, Norway, 57 
Thé Beurré, 9, 290 
Town gates outside London, 363 
Virtues and vices, 444 
Army, Field- Marshals during second half of eighteenth 
I rank of colonels and lieutenant- 
See also Regimental. 








1): 


century, <4, 
colonels, 47, 190. 
Arnott (S.) on choys, its meaning, 356 
Corney House, Chiswick, 137 
Artists’ mistakes, 32, 317, 400 
Ashcroft (H. J.) on life in South America, 396 
Aske (Samuel), his ancestry, 269 
Assembly rules, account of, by Charles Dickens, 415 
Astarte on Elizabeth Alkin’s biography, 355 
Embroidery, antique escutcheon, 245 
Whiskers, 197 
Yorkshire dialect, 33 
Astrolabe clock, 148 
Atkins (A. G.) 
** Attorney, Mr.,” earliest use of the term as signifying 
Attorney-General, 474 
Attwe!ll (H.) on hot-cross buns, 334 
Aubrey (J.), his ‘ Brief Lives,” 45 
Austin (Alfred), Poet Laureate, his ‘To Arms!’ 6, 277 
Austwick, Yorkshire, people called Hoastik carles, 16,72 
Avis, the Order of, 457 
Axon (W. E. A.) on Charlotte Bronté, 449 
Caxton, his good priest, 310 
Charlotte (Queen) as an author, 373 
Cowper, his letters, 478 
Discoverer of photography, 464 
Forshaw (Rev. Charles), 421 
George IL., a son of, 106 


n Willis and Puckridge families, 49 | 
| 


Axon (W. E. A.) on Gipsies in England in the 

thirteenth century, 186 

Khayyd4m (Omar), 6 

Lafontaine, his ‘ Oies de Frere Phillippe,’ 512 

Lando, monograph on, 385 

Regimental mottoes of the British army, 389 

Regimental nicknames of the British army, 161, 
224, 263 

Smith (J. F.), his biography, 459 

Whately and J. B. Pérbs, 441 


| Ayeahr on Sir H. Carey’s biography, 234 


** Devil walking through Athlone,” 464 
Pennyworth ; A good pennyworth, 73 
Tobacco, 486 
Tom-all-Alone’s, 246 

Azazel, interpretation of, 511 

B. on ladies and Leap Year, 478 

B. (B.) on coins in foundation stones, 197 


Up, use of the word, 325 
B, (C. C.) on ** As busy as Throp’s wife,” 526 
* Book of Praise,’ 28 
Browning (Robert), passage in ‘ Luria,’ 
3yroniana, 460 
Childerpox, 235, 424 
Crabs’ eyes as medicine, 486 
Editors, the evolution of, 166, 425 
Erlik Khan, 486 
February fill-dyke, 277 
Field-names, 396 
Frail, its meaning, 51 
Ghosts and suicides, 288 
“ Green-eyed monster,” 295 
Indicible, use of the word, 477 
Jullaber, Kentish hill, 403 
Ladies and Leap Year, 479 
“ Les Grfices,” game, 459 
Marriage gift, 112 
Melek Taus, 482 
Men wearing earrings, 191 
Pigeon cure, 343 
Rogers’s ‘ Ginevra,’ 92, 154 
Runagate, its etymology, 513 
St. Thomas's day custom, 497 
Slim, its use and meaning, 236 
Sock =to thrash, 97 
“ Soft as a toad,” 54 
Tennyson query, 502 
Traeth Mawr, reclamation of, 32 
Up, use of the word, 195 
Vine=a flexible shoot, 194 
Whiskers, 197 
Witchelt = wet-shod, 58 
Word corruption, 217 
Wound for winded, 4, 177, 505 
. L.) on Richard Whitcombe, 314 
B. (E.) on “ I'll hang my harp on a willow tree,” 375 
° (E. B.) on coloured cow of Hamburg, 466 
B. (F.) on roods and rood-lofts, 477 
B. (G.) on several, uses of the word, 504 
B. (G. F. R.) on biography of F. E. Accum, 267 
Ackland or Acland (Charles), 228 
Adderley (George and Richard), 228 
Box (John Wilkins), his biography, 476 
Buller (Edward and Henry), their biographies, 208 
surdett (R.), his biography, 267 
Byng (E. J. 8.), his biography, 208 
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B. (G. F. R.) on Campbell (Colin), his biography, 476 | B. (W. C.) on April Fools’ Day, 247 


Clutterbuck (Charles), his biography, 415 
De Cardonnel (G. R.), his biography, 247 
Delaval (George), his biography, 188 
Feary (?), 435 
Fonblanque (J. A.), his biography, 247 
Hemington (Nicholas), his biography, 47 
Hemingway (Samuel), bis biography, 415 
Hogarth, his ‘ Sigismunda,” 74 
Holmes (Walter), his biography, 27 
Leyborne (Shippen), his biography, 435 
Low (Thomas, Leonard, and Sampson), 289 
Mercer (Francis), his biography, 47 
Monger (John), his biography, 67 
Powell (Thomas), his biography, 67 
Travers (Peter), his biography, 27 
Uvedale (Dr. Robert), his biography, 275 
B. (H. J.) on contributors to vol. i. ‘N. & Q.,’ 90 
Corporation, oldest trading, 345 
Genius and large families, 480 
Jesso, meaning and origin of the word, 88 
B, (H. T.) on Widow Blackacre, 228 
Boothby (‘ Prince”), 127 
Card-matches, 88 
China, price paid for, 249 
Crown Office, 249 
Declaratory Act, 337 
** Esto perpetua,” 337 
French society in the last century, 67, 501 
Gerard (Lady), 209 
Gordon (Father), his biography, 28 
* Letters on the Enylish Nation,’ 186 
Lighthouse sinecure, 289 
Lyttelton (George, Lord), his ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead,’ 89 
Pope (Alexander), his “ Love-letter-,” 147 
Rackstrow’'s old man, 269 
Reynolds’s ‘ Infant Academy,’ 397 
St. Martin's parish, its extent, 397 
‘Sale of Authors,’ 376 
Sandwich (Lady) and Lord Rochester, 356 
Sidney, Young, and Brownlow, 8 
Spanish ambassador, 269 
Titles, empty, 355 
Tomb in Berkeley Church, 375 
Trollope (Mr.) in Gray’s ‘ Letters,’ 228 
Winstanley’s wonders, 128 
B. (J.) on Plugenet family, 400 
B. (J. G.) on picture by Cruikshank, 148 
B. (J. P.) on ‘ The Pen,’ journal of literature, 49 
B. (Q.) on Flemish weavers, 442 
B. (R.) on “ Dan Chaucer,” 76 
Curate, a chained, 165 
De Benstede or Bensted family, 115 
Fahrenheit thermometer, 289, 463 
Up, use of the word, 196 
Volant as a Christian name, 293 
Volunteers, English, serving abroad, 164 
Winstanley’s wonders, 237 
B—r (R.) on old wooden chest, 275 
Hoodock, its mvaning, 113 
Lighthouse, first British, 295 
Middlin’, its mesning, 218 
B. (W.) on churches built of unhewn stone, 154 
Infectious disease among cattle, 335 
B. (W. C.) on alum trade, 295 








“‘ Bernardus non vidit omnia,” 441 
Butt, counterfoil of a cheque, 443 
Contributors to vol. i. ‘N. & Q.,’ 89 
Crew (Sir Clipsby), 286 
Dickens (Charles), his critics’ errors, 45 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 143, 472 
Elizabethan terms, 366 
Farntosh, its meaning, 385 
Form of intercession: War in South Africa, 184 
Goat in folk-lore, 360 
Gray (Thomas) and Horace Walpole, 51 
Green fairies : Woolpit green children, 155 
“ Hognayle ” money, 459 
Kidcoat . Kitcote=a prison, 499 
Letter-writing, 166 
Mazes cut in turf, 504 
Men wearing earrings, 191 
Parish boundaries, 268 
Pillillew, use of word, 485 
Priest : To priest, 10, 191 
Wooden horse, military punishment, 253 
B. (W. E.) on chronology, old and new style, 268, 401 
B. (W. G.) on Adelbright, Rex Norfolcie, 89 
Babies’ nails, cutting, 375, 500 
Baddeley (St. C.) on “ Blood of Hailes,” 351, 431 
Baer (F. H.) on valentines, 335 
Baily (J.) on gipsies in England, 276 
Baker (S.) on Vice-Admiral, 461 
Bellringers’ rimes, 93 if 
Baldock (G. Y.) on Mayfair marriages, 65 


Norman gizer, 383 i 

Tavistock Chapel, 452 4 
Ball (F. E.) on George and Richard Adderley, 323 \@ 
Ball (H. H.) on O’More family, 271 i 

‘ Wearin’ o’ the Green,’ 405 
Ball games, Italian, 207 \ 
Bally and ballyrag, use and meaning of the words, 48 } 
Banbury Churchyard, epitaph in, 434 . 
Banners, silk, preservation of, 131 4 
Baphomet, treatment of the word in the ‘H.E.D.,’ 167 if 
3aptism and marriage superstitions, 54 1 


Bar-At-Gin & Co., the name, 249, 297 
Bar Gate of Southampton, arms on, 89, 292 


Barcelona, anti-Jewish survival in, 315 i 

Barckley, his ‘ Felicitie of Man,’ 1631, story in, 4 i 

Barker (W. R.) on pictures made of handwriting, 255 it 
' 


Barns Elms House, advertisement concerning, 312 
3arnyard for farmyard, 343 

Baronets, number of, in each reign, 114, 157 ’ 
Basque book of Genesis, 396, 442 

Basque song, the oldest, 470 

Bath, Order of the, 50 

Bathetic, its derivation and use, 26 

Batsueins, its etymology, 288, 384 ' 
Battle sheaves, 230, 296, 382 





Baudelaire, English translations of his poems, 375, 483 j 
3axter (John) on Shakespeariana, 393 1 
Bayard, Blind, 356, 441, 506 i 
Bayley (A. R.) on Baphomet, its meaning, 167 t 


Grimgibber : Grimgribber, 237 
Poe (E. A.), his ‘Hop-Frog,’ 155 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, 69 
Sidbury, Devon, 47 
Bayly (W. J.) on biography of Lieut. Van Schaick, 68 
Bayne (C, S.) on Ruskin on taste, 86 
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Bayne (C. 8.) on Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,’ 138 
Bayne (T.) on “ Another,..... to,” 124 
Browning (Robert), passage in ‘ Luria,’ 55 
Campbell and Keats, 157 
Cowper centenary, 417 | 
Hoodock, its etymology, 3 
Hoon aff =to hold off, : 
Hurgin, its etymology, 215 
Middlin’, its meaning, 218 
Newspaper, first halfpenny, 153 
Putrem, ‘ Aneid,’ viii. 596, 383 
Rollick, its use as a substantive, 415 
Scott (Sir Walter), stanza from his poems, 51 
Slim, use of the word, 146 
Sous, Anglicized word, 437 
Sowens, as an article of food, 413 
‘Three Wise Men of Gotham,’ 465 
Wound for winded, 95, 277 
** Be the day weary,” &c., authorship of, 249, 407 
Beak=a magistrate, 80 
Beaz ey (F. C.) on Peeze ley, its whereabouts, &8 
Bedericksworth on astrolabe clock, 148 
Bedingfield family, 0S 
Bed-waggons, descriptions of, 356, 461 
Beezeley, its whereabouts and etymology, ‘ 








Bell (C. C.) on Collishaw, its meaning, 421 

Bell (C. W.) on office of Vice-Admiral, 149, 325 

“ Belle Sauvage,” form of the inn sign in 1721, 245, 
426 


Bellringers’ rimes, $3 


Pen Hur on Griffits, origin of name 
St. Jerome, his works, 148 
Benedek (Field-Marsha)), extracts from his will, 434 

Bensly (E.) on Dickens and Sterne, 185 

Benson (Arcl by .. Latin verses on mor key story, 2US 

Bergen, Ni rway, statue of Ww. F. kK Chr stie, 57 

Berkeley Church, tomb of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, 
and Catherine bh 483 

‘* Bernardus non vidit omnia”: “ Blind Bayard,” 


27 
b 


s wife in, 375, 


356, 441, 506 

Betts (Job), watchmaker, of, 1680-1, 394 

Beveridge (H.) on Persian translation of Gospels, 437 

Biarritz, monastery at, 495 

Bible, originally written in Dutch, 66, : mouse, 
Isaiah, Ixvi. 17, 165, 446, 487; first printed Dutch, 
267; Basque version of Genesis, 596, 442; Persian 
translation of the Ge epels, 4357 

Biblical quotations, collection of, 426, 484 | 


198 


Bibliography :— 
Barckley, 16 l, $ 
‘ Bibliotheca Northantonensis,’ 137 | 


*Golden Tre asury,’ 20, 75 


¥, 490 


* Bock of Praise’ and 

Book sales, catalogue of Ex glish, $2 

Brooks (Thomas), 54 

Byroniana, 43, 205, 262, 460 

Chile, 396 

Eighteenth-century ‘ History of England,’ 127, 
189 

English travels in Savoy, 58 

FitzGerald (Edward), 201, 221, 241 

“International Library of Famous Literature,” 
24, 215 

Khayyém (Omar), 6 

Macky (Jobn), his ‘ Court Characters,’ 165 

Molitre, first edition of, 266, 421 





Bibliography :— 
St. Jerome, best edition of his works, 148 
Scott (W.), early issues of Waverley novels, 181 
Scottish MSS., 8 j 
Shelley, 67 
Soldiers, special literature for, 2, 105 
Bibliophagus on public libraries, 456 
Bibury, its derivation, 384, 459 
Biderra, battle of, 55 
Bigot : Bigote, derivation of the name, 125 
Bill of exchange, early, 111 
Billington (Mrs.)as St. Cecilia, Reynolds’s picture, 335 
Bindings, Grolier, 18 
Bing, his servant put to the rack in 1621 
Bird-eyed, meaning of the word, 168, 
Birds’ nesting-places and gallows, 172 
Blackacre, Widow, in Wycherley’s ‘ Plain Dealer,’ 228 
Blackburn, some recollections of bygone, 85 
Blackwood (A.) on Glengarry, use of word, 372 
Blake, his iron railway, 268, 443 
slenkard, Rhenish wine, 402 
Blessing of the throats at St, Etheldreda’s Church, 
Fly Place, 169, 273 
Blight, use of the word, 408 
Blizzard, correct use of the word, 185 
** Blood of Hailes,” famous relic, its origin, 35 
Bloody Monday, allusion to in letter of 1682, 377 
Blount (Margaret), American authoress, 16 
Poadicea repulsed at Verulam, 14 
Board of Green Cloth, clerks of, 51 
oer, use of the word in Scotland, 3, 57, 136, 191 
Boers and the Dible, 66, 198 
Bohemian language, 4 
Bobun family, Earls of Hereford, 269, 400 
Book of Common Prayer, tables for finding Easter, 281 
‘Book of Praise’ compared with ‘The Golden 
Treasury,’ 28, 75 
Book sales, catalogue of English, 429, 490 
Bookbinding, 209 
Books and bookmen, their future, 3 
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Books recently published :— 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, vol. xix., 
A.D. 1590, edited by John Roche Dasent, 159 

Antiquary, vol. xxxv., 199 

Antonine Wall Report, 159 

Arbuthnot’s (F. F.) Mysteries of Chronology, 
with Proposal for a Victorian Era, 179 ‘ 

Archko Volume, 199 

Barnes's (A. S.) St. Peter in Rome and his Tomb 
on the Vatican Hill, 178 

Blew's (W. A. C.) Racing, 40 

Bride's Mirror, or Mir-atu l‘Arais of Maulavi 
Nazir Ahmad, edited by G. E. Ward, 39 

Brown’s (R., jun.) Researches into the Origin of 
the Primitive Constellations, 467 

Brushfield’s (T. N.) Aids to the Poor, 80 

Budge’s (E. A. W.) Egyptian Ideas of the 
Future Life—Egyptian Magic, 98 

Burnet’s History of my own Time: Pt. J., Reign 
of Charles IT., edited by O, Airy, 298 

Byron (Lord): Poetry, vols. i.-iii., edited by 
E. H. Coleridge, 506 

Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1731-4, 
prepared by W. A, Shaw, 199 

Campbell’s (J.) Balmerino and its Abbey, 98 
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Books recently published :— 

Castiglione’s (B.) Book of the Courtier, 347 
Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey of the Premon- 
stratensian Order, edited by W. Farrer, 347 

Clephan’s (K. C.) Defensive Armour, 488 

Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1900, 240 

Cobbe’s (H.) Luton Church, 239 

Collet’s (C. D.) Taxes on Knowledge, 79 

Cromwell’s Souldiers Catechism, edited by Rev. 
W. Begley, 427 

Davis's (C. T.) Dictionary of Wandsworth, 467 

Deeds relating to East Lothian, transcribed and 
translated by J. G. Wallace-James, 327 

Dictionary of National Biography, 39, 299 

Digit of the Moon, a Hindoo Love Story, trans, 
by F. W. Bain, 158 

Dimock’s (A.) Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 240 

Douglas’s (W. 8.) Cromwell’s Scotch Campaigns, 
1650-1, 259 

Early Married Life of Maria Josepha (Lady 
Stanley), edited by J. H. Adeane, 59 

Eley’s (C. K.) Carlisle, its Cathedral and See, 259 

Elworthy’s (F. T.) Horns of Honour, 219 

English Catalogue of Books for 1899, 220 

Evening with Punch, 448 

Fernald’s (J.C.) Students’ Standard Dictionary, 19 

Frazer's (J. G.) Pausanias, and other Greek 
Sketches, 527 

Gardner's Studies in John the Scot (Erigena), 528 

Gower (J.), Complete Works, edited by G, C, 
Macaulay, 58 

Gritfiths’s (#. H.) Lyra Fumosa, 467 

H. B.’s Lambkin’s Remains, 118 

Haines’s (C. H.) Complete Memoir of Richard 
Haines (1633-85), 219 

Hampstead Annual, 1899, edited by G. E, 
Matheson and S. C. Mayle, 100 

Hill’s (Rev. G.) English Dioceses, 386 

Historical Dictionary of the English Language, 
78, 299 

Hoste’s (J. W.) Johnson and his Circle, 507 

Hume's (M. A. 8.) Modern Spain, 79 

Inquisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal 
Aids, 1284-1431, vol. i., 407 

Jackson’s (B. D.) Glossary of Botanic Terms, 507 

Jastrow’s(M.) Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
oF 
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Kidson’s (F.) British Music Publishers, Printers, 
and Engravers, 508 

King Alfred’s Version of Boethius, done into 
Modern English by W. J. Sedgefield, 446 

Knowles’s (F. L.) Kipling Primer, 160 

Leland’s (C. G.) Unpublished Legends of Virgil, 
40; Useful Arts and Handicrafts, Parts I.-LX., 
140 

Library (The), ed. by J. Y. W. MacAlister, 19, 260 

Marillier’s (H. C.) University Magazines and 
their Makers, 60 

Mason’s (J.) Social Chess, 79 

Massé’s (H. J. 1. J.) Abbey Church of Tewkes- 
bury ; Priory Church of Deerhurst, 447 

Memoirs of Monsieur d’Artagnan, trans, by 
Ralph Nevill, 258 

Milton : Poetical Works, ed. Beeching—from the 
Edition of the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 198 ; Six 
Anthems, ed. Arkwright, 488 





Books recently published :— 


Morgan’s (W. LI.) Antiquarian Survey of East 
Gower, Glamorganshire, 158 

Murray-Aynsley’s (Mrs.) Symbolism of the East 
and West, 139 

New English Dictionary. See Historical Dict, 

Old Ballad of the Boy and the Mantle, 448 

Orsi’s (P.) Modern Italy, 1746-1898, 278 

Palmer's (A. 8S.) Jacob at Bethel, 140 

Paul's (Sir J. B.) Heraldry in Relation to Scot- 
tish History and Art, 487 

Perkins’s (Rev. T.) Wimborne Minster and 
Christchurch Priory, 99 

Piper’s (E.) Church Towers of Somerset, 117, 447 

Pleadings and Depositions in the Duchy Court 
of Lancaster, ed. by H. Fishwick, 327 

Plumptre’s (E. H.) Life of Dante, ed. by A. J, 
Butler, 466 

Prevost’s (E. W.) Glossary of the Dialect of 
Cumberland, 259 

Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel, trans. by 
Sir T. Urquhart and P. le Motteux, 1653- 
1694, Introduction by C. Whibley, 367 

Registers of Burnley, 1562-1653, ed. by W. 
Farrer, 407 

Registers of Bury, 1590-1616, ed. by Rev. W. J, 
Léwenberg and Henry Brierley, 407 

Registers of Eglingham, in Northumberland, 
1662-1812, transcribed by Miss K. A. Martin, 
edited by H. M. Wood, 408 

Richardson’s (R.) Coutts & Co., Bankers, 507 

Robinson’s (W. C.) Bruges, 448 

Rostand’s (K.) Cyrano de Bergerac, trans. by G. 
Thomas and M. F. Guillemard, 448 

St. Pancras Notes and Queries, 427 

Sayce’s (Rev. A. H.) Babylonians and Assyrians, 
238 

Seccombe's (D.) Age of Johnson, 79 

Shakespeare (W.): Life, by Lee, 18; Shake- 
speare— Bacon, 80; Much Ado about Nothing, 
ed. by Furness, 138 ; Prosody and Text, ed. by 
B. A. P. Van Dam, 527 

Shaw’s (W. A.) History of the English Church 
during the Civil Wars, 326 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 99 

Skeat’s (W. W.) Chaucer Canon, 367 

Some Principles and Services of the Prayer- Book 
Historically Considered, ed. by J. W. Legg, 179 

Sources of Archbishop Parker's Collection of 
MSS. at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
by M. R. James, 328 

Spenser Anthology, 1548-1591, ed. by Prof. E. 
Arber, 139 

Sutcliffe’s (H.) By Moor and Fell, 59 

Swift’s (J.) Prose Works, vol. viii., 99 

Taylor's (B.) Storyology, 528 

Timmins’s (H. T.) Nooks and Corners of Shrop- 
shire, 78 

Tomlinson’s (M.) Life of Charles Tomlinson, 198 

Upper Norwood Atheneum: Record of Winter 
Meetings and Summer Excursions, 1898-9, 117 

Whitaker's Naval and Military Directory, 80 

White's (Mrs. C. A.) Sweet Hampstead, 507 

Willcock’s (Rev. J.) Shetland Minister in the 
Eighteenth Century, 180 

Yorkshire Archeological Journal, Part 59, 427 


——— oe 
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Boothby (“ Prince”), his biography, 127, 236 
3orough-English succession, custom of, 


Bostock (R. C.) on Mayfair marriages, 257 





501 


76, 


Boswell-Stone (W. G.) on eighteenth-century adver- | 


tisement competition, 105 
Lisle (Warren), of U pway, Dorset, 188 
Whiskers, 197 
Joswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ abridgment in Russ, 66 
Botoner (John), of Coventry, 1381, 269, 402 
“ Bottle,” the, St. Paul’s Churchyard, print publishing 
house, 108 
Boucher (C.) on Flemish weavers, 288 
Boudicca or Boadicea, repulsed at Verulam, 14 
Boughton Green, maze at, 445 
Boundary stones in open fields, 297, 
Bourke, third Viscount, his wife, 2 
* Box and Cox,’ farce by J. M. Morton, 353 
Box (John Wilkins), his biography, 476 
Boxers, the, Chinese secret society, 512 
Boxing Day, its meaning and origin, 10 
Box-irons, their early use, 104, 173, 320 
Boytry, use of the word, 26 
Bozier’s Court, Tottenham Court Road, 185 
Bradbrook (W.) on installation of a midwife, 475 
Ronjat, the king’s serjeant-surgeon, 475 
Bradley (H.) on Griggs and Gregorians, 
Grimgibber : Grimgribber, 127 
Braikenridge, English mathematician, biography, 435 
Branch 3 


441 


22 
0 


7 
-é 


pilot’s certificate, 436 

Braose family, 355, 499 

Bread and Cheese Club, 337 

Breslar (M. L. R.) on amphigouris, 248 
Azazel, its interpretation, 511 
Cavendish (Henry), chemist, 4 


Cumberland (Richard), his ‘ Jew,’ 416 
Fur dyeing, 336 
Genius and large families, 433 
Brewers’ “ entire,” 100, 175 
Bridge, card game, derivation of the word, 12 
Brightwell Church, inscriptions in, 168, 275 


on rubbing the eyes with gold, 213 
and “ Empress of the 


Briscoe (J. P 
Britain as ‘‘Queen of Isles” 
Main,” 369 
Britain, the Saxon shore of, 433 
Broke, Adam, his biography, 355 
Brodrick (Admiral), escape from burning ship, 315, 424 
Bromby (E. H.) on Roman numerals, 366 
Bronté (Charlotte) and Manchester, 449 
Brook's Market, its locality, 368 
Brookes (Dr. William) and the Wenlock Olympian 
games, 513 
Brooks (Thomas), his biography and works, 54 
** Brotherhood of Fools,” accounts of the, 95 
Brothers Mayor and ‘own Clerk at same time, 8, 176 
Brown (A. R.) on R. L. Stevenson, 336 
Brown (J. R.) on Corney House, Chiswick, 138 
Danish Church, Wellclose Square, 492 
Browne (G. A.) on old church at Canterbury, 26 
Browning (Robert), passage in ‘ Luria,’ 55 ; intended 
emendation in his ‘Parleyings with Christopher 
Smart,’ 124; and Seneca, 167; first edition of his 
‘ Paracelsus,’ 188; ** Hoti” in, 494 
Bruce (King Robert), relic of, 85 
Brushfield (T. N.) on artists’ mistakes, 33 
Ralegh (Sir W.), engraved portraits of, 68 
Wooden horse, military punishment, 253 


30 


| Bullock (C 


Bryce (Thomas), his riming ‘ Register,’ 357 
Bucth, Gaelic name, 316, 402 
Buigaria, its poetry and language, 106 
Buller (Edward and Henry), their biographies, 208 
Bulloch (J. M.) on Jacobite societies, 217 
Marylebone Churchyard, 8 
Wisdom family, 230 
J.) on witchelt =ill shod, 9 
Bully, football and hockey term, 9 
Bummel, derivation and meaning, 436, 524 
Buns, hot-cross, 334, 421 
Burdett (Robert), his biography, 267 
Burgh (Hubert de), his arrest, 249 
Burnet manuscripts, 314 
Burton, bottled ale of, 67, 174 
Busts made by Alcock of Cobridge, 
Butler (J. D.) on barnyard for farmyard, 343 
Green fairies ; Woolpit green children, 422 
Butt, the counterfoil of a cheque, 6, 443 
Buttons, counting another's, origin of the custom, 496 
Byng of Wrotham, Middlesex, 208, 295 
Byng (Adwiral), his portrait, 187 
Byre, its meaning, 6, 277, 361 
C. on ‘ Dr. Johnson as a Grecian,’ 213 
Epitaph in Tenterden Church, 332 
“*T’ll hang my harp on a willow tree,” 484 
Inscriptions in Brightwell Church, 168 
Taltarum surname, 131 
C. (A.) on Dunbar= Ogilvy, 69 
C, (A. B.) on “ As busy as Throp’s wife,” 414 
C. (D. F.) on Les Détenus, 97 
* Eugénie. Empress of the French,’ 108 
Madras, Governor-General of, 107 
* Punch’ weekly dinner, 526 


o7 


=i 


“2a 
dd 


C. (E. A.) on Muggletonian writings, 485 
C. (E. H.) on Vice-Admiral, 384 

C. (F. W.) on coincidence in names, 104 
C. (G. E.) on Sir Michael Cromie, 136 


C. (H.) on Garway family, 169 
Savoy, English travellers in, 58 


C. (H. C.) on Colly, its meaning, 208 
®. (J.) on baft : By the haft, 92 
Stone sedilia in medizval churches, 457 
C. (J. H.) on haft : By the haft, 38 
C. (N.) on Jacobite societies, 169 


C. (R. 8.) on “ Devil walking through Athlone,” 336 
C. (T. W.) on armorial, 355 

C. (W. A.) on an end=continually, 65 

C. (W. W.) on depreciation of coinage, 87 
Cadwallader (Mrs.), her appearance at Drury Lane in 


*The Author,’ 495 
Cake ink, earliest quotation of, 475 
Caldecott (W. 5S.) on pastophoria, its meaning, 415 
Calendar, proposed alteration in the Russian, 265 
California, fruit-growing in, 40 
Campbell (Colin), his biography, 476 
Campbell (G. W.) on Biblical quotations, 484 
Counting another’s buttons, 496 
Campbell (T.) and Keats, 86, 157; and Virgil, 164 
Camplin family, 396 
Candidate for Parliament, a voteless, 413 
Cansick (F. T.) on sale of church property, 395 
Canterbury, church older than St. Martin’s at, 26, 94, 
178, 319 
Canton (W.) on “ Bernardus non vidit omnia,” 441 
Cape Town in 1844, 526 
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Cardigan, pedigree of Lords of, 416 
Card-match, 88 
Cards, playing, stamped with the Great Mogul, 292 
Carey (Edward), M.P. for Westminster in 1656-58, 
his biography, 47, 154, 235 
Carey (Sir Henry), M.P. 1601-22, 87, 234 
Carey (W.) on Leith halfpenny, 377 
Carey and Charleton families, 496 
Carless or Carlos family, 69 
Carlyle (Thomas) and “ Rotatory calabash,” 186, 381 
Carmichael-Smyth (Dr. James), one of Les Détenus, 
97, 197 
Carriage of a sword-belt, 237 
Carrington (H.) on French stanza, 357 
Cartaret (Sir Charles), Knt., M.P. 1690-1700, his 
biography, 187, 292, 385 
Carving, miserere, 433 
Cashier on Emmas at fairs, 278 
Mistakes, artists’, 33 
Catalogues of English book sales, 429, 490 
Cathedrals, laymen reading the lessons in, 376, 466 
Cat’s-meat Square, 148 
Cattle, infectious disease among, 1748-9, 3 
prophecy concerning, 147, 234 
Cave (Sir Richard), M.P. for Lichfield 1641-2, 209 | 
Cavendish (Henry), celebrated chemist, 4, 94 
Caxton (William), his story of the good priest, 310 
Cecil (William), Lord Burleigh, biographical details 
of, 28, 137 
Centorie lands, derivation of the word, 332 
Centum, use of the word, 433 
Centuries, the beginnings and the ends of, 84 
Century, twentieth, its advent, 1, 41 ; lines on, 84 
Cerebos, Limited, on Cerebos salt, 440 
Cerebos salt, meaning of the term, 356, 440 
Cetu, a ghost-word, 412 
Chacma, zoological term, 394 
Chadwell (W.), M.P. St. Michael, Cornwall, 1640-4, 
his biography, 247 
Chadwick (Sir E.) on open spaces, 286 
Chaffers (William), his * Marks and Monograms on 
European and Oriental Pottery,’ 12 
Challinor (John), Recorder of London 1508-10, 267 
Chapels, episcopal, in London, 452 
‘Character of Drunkennesse,” by John Locke, circa 
1650, 267 
Charleton and Carey families, 496 
Charlotte (Queen) as an author, 373 
‘Charlotte Temple: a Tale of Truth,’ by Mrs, Susanna | 
Rowson, 89, 218 
Charterhouse scholars, their dress, 27 
Chaucer family, 146 
Chaucer (Thomas), 1366-7-1434, his biography, 146 | 
Chaussey, derivation of the name, 442 | 
Cheque, its counterfoil, 336, 443 
Cheshire, place-names in, 93 
Chess poem, 408 
Chessmen, supposed Egyptian, 28, 111, 273, 341 
Chest, old wooden, 88, 196, 275 
Chettel (Francis), M.P. for Corfe Castle 1646-8, 314 
Chevril, horse essence, 246 
Chevron on James Douglas Stoddart Douglas, 52 
Fonblanque (John Anthony), 500 
Heraldic, 92 
“‘ La fe endrycza al sobieran ben,” 187, 481 
Chiaus, origin of the word, 25 


35 ; white, 


Childerpox, children’s disease, 128, 235, 297, 424 
Children, mark on the spine of Chinese, 209, 344 


| Children on brasses, 268 


Child's book, 36 

China, date of introduction of gunpowder in, 516 

China, Lowestoft, 12, 73, 157 

China, price paid for, by Augustus I[., King of Poland, 
249, 344 

Chinese children, mark on the spine of, 209, 344 

Chinese secret society, the Boxers, 512 

Chingford, Essex, old church at, its history, 57, 113 

Chink =the pattern of woods when sawn, 432, 498 

Choirs, modern instrumental, 35 

Cholmley (John and Lewin), their biographies, 335 

Cholmondeley (Viscount), his Scotch MSS., 8 

Choys for choice, its spelling, 356, 443 

“Christian Knight "=Sir Sydney Smith, 93 

Christian names: Doctor, 53, 194, 324; titles as, 53, 
194, 324 ; brothers bearing same, 54, 322 ; Volant, 
its origi, 229, 293, 401; St. Jordan, 256; Ren- 
fred, 375, 460; Biblical, 413 

Chronology, old and new style of, 268, 344, 401, 461 

Church, Danish, Wellclose Square, 492 

Church, in Canterbury older than St. Martin's, 26, 94, 
178, 319; barrel-organ used in, 35; at Chingford, 
Essex, 57, 113 

Church (John), the “ Obelisk preacher,” 52 

Church bells at Walthamstow, 89 

Church property, the sale of, 395 

Church registers, London, 89, 191 

Churches, built of unhewn stone, 68, 154, 215; 
orientation of the fabrics of, in Eagland, 104, 333 ; 
stone sedilia in medieval, 457 

Cibber's daughter, her autobiography, 168 

Cicero and Shakespeare, 288, 462 

Cinderella and her glass slipper, 86, 177 

“ City of Lushington,” London club, 103 

Civic knighthoods, 409 

Clark (C. E.) on “ Hopping the wag,” 154 

“ To jipper a joint,” 295 
Clark (P.) on Light family of Baglake, Dorset, 356 


| Clark (P. E.) on London church registers, 89 


Lytes of Lytes Cary, 107 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, its registers, 
187 
Clark (R.) on artists’ mistakes, 400 
Anchylostomiasis, disease, 92 
Spotted negro boy, 456 
Walthamstow Church bells, 89 
Clarke (C.) on Bar-At-Gin & Co., the name, 297 
Bummel, its meaning, 524 
Byron’s birthplace, 412 
‘Charlotte Temple: a Tale of Truth,’ 89 
London, vanishing, 354 
Out of print, 124 
Clarke (E.) on Yeomanry Cavalry, 1 
Clarke (Sir Edward), his biography, 515 
Clarke (Samuel), M.P. for Exeter 1546-8, 496 
Classical reference, 109 
Clayton (H. B.) on American worthies, 340 
Baronets, their number in each reign, 157 
Bohun and Plugenet families, 400 
China, Lowestoft, 12 
Church registers, London, 191 
De Benstede or Bensted family, 115 
* Dr. Syntax,’ 270 
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Clayton (H 
England,’ 189, 
February fill-dyke, 277 
Gordon (Robert), Romanist priest, 91 
Gordon family, 460 
Jury in nautical terms, 
Leland family, 403 
Lytes of Lytes Cary, 174 
Mayfair marriages, 256 
Melek Taus, 482 
Photography, the discovery of, 116 
Proverbs in Herbert's ‘ Jacula Prudentum, 
Sweepstakes, its meaning, 465 
Taxes on knowledge, 271 
Thurbane (John), M.P. for Sandwich, 1! 
Venn (Rev. H.) and Lord Mountford, 
Wallington (Nehemiah), his biography, 292 
Wardlaw (Cardinal), Bishop of Glasgow, 13¢ 
Cleave (John) and the taxes on knowledge, 8: 


398 


26 


» 


* 
v4 


Clerks of the Board of Green Cloth, 51 
Clifford family, 355, 499 


B.) on Eighteenth-century ‘ History of 


’ 882 


38, 
, 177, 
Clergymen, costume of, in early part of the ce weury, 





of Barnsley, 


Clock, astrolabe, 148 
Clock, old, made by Tobias Fletcher, 
1811, 269, 480 
Cc < ke, twenty-four-hour dials on, 234, 360 
Clothing, early instance of waterproof, 229, 294 
Clubs, London, of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- | 
turies, 103 
Clutterbuck (Charles), his biograp yhy, 415 
—_ its pe ng, 457, 527 


Coates (H. 0 
Cobblers’ wax and heel-ball, 
Cobham (C.) on Thames Tunnel, 35, 
Cockayne family, 267, 345, 499 
Cockle (M. J. D.) on green cocoons from India, 
Rifling, early mention of, 
Cockle Shell on poem on St. Christopher, 335 
from India, 227 


“mi 
29 
29, 


.) on naming the baby, 2 
their difference, 


169, 346 


rie 
v1 


Coes ODS, 
Coinage, 
depre ciation of, 
Coins, gold, of the 
Coins, Kruyer's counterfeit, 
Coins: Leith halfpenny, 377 
Coins in foundation stones, 197, 271 
Coleman (FE, H.) on ‘ Adventures in the 
Alum trade, its history, 234 
Anker-holes or anchorites’ cells, 75 
Baronets, their number in each reign, 
“ Be the day weary,”’ 407 
Borough-English, 501 
Brooks (Thomas), his biography, 
Brotherhood of Fools, 95 
Church registers, London, 
Coarsie, 527 
Contributors to vol. i. ‘N 
Costume, 1569 
Berkeley Castle, 521 
* Dr. Syntax,’ 152 
Elizabethan terms, 
Emery family, 115 
Faggots for burning heretics, 326 
Fahrenheit thermometer, 290 
February fill dyke, 502 
Garrard (Rev. G.), 
Goat in folk-lore, 360 


green, 
Eng ish, origin of, 
87, 174, 217, 

Forum and money values, 56 


185 


149; earliest d 


a9 


oz 


Moon,’ 


1l4 


54 
192 
90 


. & Q.,’ 


306 


166, 


: portrait of Queen Mary I. 


256 


ate of 


254 
| 
| 


| 


at | 


Contributors to vol. 


Coleman (E. H.) on Goodere (Capt. Samuel), 27 


Griggs and Gregorians, 236 
Grimgibber : Grimgribber, 237 
Guild Mayor of Preston, 96 
Guy (Thomas), his will, 326 
Henry I1., his coronation, 365 
Hurry=staith, 217 
Ignagning, its meaning, 252 
Index to ‘N. & Q.,’ 413, 514 
In Gordano, 255 
‘I'll hang my bs arp on a willow tree,” 

Kellet family, 
Ladies and he Yeas, j 
Lawrence (Sir Thomas), 
Lighthouse, first British, 
Marriage gift, 112 
“ Mary had a little lamb,” 
Mayfair marriages, 257 
Mile, English, 134 
Mourning in 1661, 459 
Muggletonian writings, 
Nefs, model ships, 37 
Newman (Cardinal) and ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3: 
Northern fighters at Flodden, lists of, 
Nostoc, its composition and origin, 218 
Origin of Royal Academy, 394 
Plashed hedges, 235 
Plocks, the, its meaning, 382 
Prefaces, 15 
Prince of Wales, title of, 214 
Rimes, nursery, 93 
Rotatory calabash, 381 
Royal arms, Elizabeth and Edward VI., 
Sanctuary, right of, 51 
Shaddock, Chinese fruit, 218 
Shield of brawn, 360 
Ships, merchant, shares in, 
Slang, first use of the word, 212 
Smith (J. F.), his biography, 459 
‘ Squire’s Pew,’ poem, 154 
‘Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
Vautrollier, printer, 524 
Wagner (R.), his ‘ Meistersinger,’ 216 
Wallington (Nehemiah), his biography, 2‘ 
Wate rproof clothing, 294 
*‘Wearin’ o’ the Green,’ 405 
Whiskers, 197 
Whitcombe (Richard), his ‘ Janua Divorum, 
Widow's man, 254 
Wisdom family, 343 
Worst, its use as a verb, 321 

Colenso, English soldiers at the battle of, 285 

Collaboration, curiosities of, 214, 362 

| Colly, its meaning in Devonshire place-names, 208, 421 

Colours of the foe, 310 
— Fergusson (T. C.) on Capt. S. Goodere, 209 
Commando, use of the word, 433 

| Concert rooms, Hanover Square, 493 

| Connett (W. W.) on ancient dogs, 269 

. of ‘N. & Q.,’ 89 


jipper, 208, 295 


* 48 


4 
79 
picture by, 138 
186, 425 


ti) 


485 





or 
avi 


502 


998 


* 293 


° 


” 446 


joll, 69, 154; 


Cookery terms : 


| Cope (E. E.) on preservation of silk banners, 131 


Master of Charterhouse, 37 


Mountford (Lord), 193 
Coats of arms, 287 
Haustead (Baron), 457 
Registers in France, 516 
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Cope (E. E) on Parry family, 132 
Cope (General Sir John), his biography, 289 
Cope (J. H.) on Sir Charles Carteret, 385 
Cope (General Sir John), his biography, 289 
Cope of Hanwell, co. Oxon, 316 
Cope family of Hanwell, co, Oxon, their arms, 316 
Cordwainer, derivation and survival of the term, 14 
Corn, quarter of, 456 
Corney House, Chiswick, its history, 69, 137 
Cornforth (Fanny), 129 
Corporation, oldest trading, 345 
Correspondents, war, in South Africa, list of killed 
and wounded, 469 
Cortes, his companions to Mexico, 170 
Costume of clergymen early part of the century, 335 
Costume, 1569: Portrait of Queen Mary I, at | 
Berkeley Castle, 455, 521 : 
Courtney (W. P.) on slang, first use of the word, 28 
Cow, the coloured, of Hamburg, 466 
Cowper (W.), as a parodist, 44 ; his pathos, 96 ; ‘ Ex- | 
postulation,’ poem, 127, 235 ; his letters, 414, 478; 
his prediction of his own immortality, 481 
Cowper centenary, 301, 357 
Cox (James), his museum, 17, 57 
Crabs’ eyes as medicine, 356. 485 
Crawley (J. A.) on Norman gizer, 115 
Cree (J.) on statue in Bergen, Norway, 57 
Cremitt money, charity known as, 254 
Cresswell (L.) on “ Pillillew,” use of word. 484 
Crew (Sir Clipsby), reference to in Ralegh’s ‘ His- 
torie of the World,’ 286 
Cricket, earliest copy of the laws of, 288, 382 
Crofton (H. T.) on gipsies, 165 
Cromie (Sir Michael), Bart., his biography, 68, 136 
Cromwell (Oliver), and music, 9, 132 ; private letters 
of, 67; and his sons and daughters, 494 
Crouch (C. H.) on De Benstede family, 29 
Monumental inscriptions in Scarborough, 48 
St. Mildred’s, Poultry, 33 
Sanderson family of Leigh, Lancashire, 416 
« Wickliffe (John), lineal descendant of, 412 | 
Crouch (W.) on old church in Canterbury, 319 
Crowdy-mutton, meanings of, 375, 461 
Crown Office, 249 : 
Cruikshank (G.), picture by, 148 
Cumberland (Richard), his play ‘ The Jew,’ 416, 479 
Cummings (W. H.) on Oliver Cromwell and music, 9 
Cups, flying, magic art practised by Buddhist priests, 
145 





Curate, a chained, in Cornish church, 165, 403 
Curry (J. T.) on “ Bernardus non vidit omnia”: 
** Blind Bayard,” 356 
Jonson (Ben), unclaimed poem by, 230, 477 
Mile, English, 133 
‘* Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring,” 
437 
Curse of Scotland, new fact, 493 
Curtis (J.) on Boer, its meaning in Scotland, 136 
Curwen (A. F.) on arms on Bar Gate, Southampton, 89 
Several, uses of the word, 504 
Tennyson query, 503 
Curwen (J. 8.) on “ Out of print,” 195 
Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, clandestine marriages in, 65, | 
137, 227, 256, 398 
Cutter (H. F.) on companions of Cortes, 170 
Cyclops or Cyclop, singular form, 103, 238 


| Dandy’s Gate, Bermondsey, old toll-gate, 9, 


| Deboseo (C.) on 


D. on colours of the foe, 310 
Flag, the British, 414, 478 
Jacobite societies, 217 
Miquelon, 375 
Nicknames, regimental, 380 
Shot, use of the verb, 311 
(G.) on “ Grave of great reputations,” 48 
(G, D.) on Dwnn family of Dwynn, 415 
(J.) on appearance—electoral nomination, 11 
(R.) on J. F. Smith, novelist, 377 
Arcy (S. A.) on old church at Chingford, Essex, 57 
Goat in folk-lore, 359 
Irish Fearagurthok, 296 
Dallas (J.) on relic of King Robert Bruce, 85 
Dalton (C. A.) on pictures made of handwriting, 127 


‘* Dan” Chaucer, called the Morning Star, 27, 76 


SO 


— 
a 


to 


Danish Church, Wellclose Square, 492 
Dante, his * Visione,’ original title of ‘La Divina 
Commedia,’ 312 ; his house at Mulazzo, 514 
Danteiana, 141 
Dante Society, 120 
Davey (H.) on Cromwell and music, 132 
Fairfax (Bryan, Lord), compensation to, 12 
David (W. H.) on Prime Minister or Premier, 213 
Davis (Adam), of Grey Lodge, Westmorland, his arms 
and crest, 108 
Davis (K.) on Davis arma, 108 
Davy (A. J.) on Cowper's ‘ Expostulation,’ 235 
Dawes (C. 8.) on John XIL. and Benedict IX., 416 
Deadman’s Place burial-ground, Southwark, 209 
De Benstede or Bensted family, 29, 115 
laymen reading lessons in 
cathedrals, 466 
De Cardonnel (G. R.), his biography, 247, 481 
Declaratory Act (1766), 337, 422 
Dedication by author to himself, 167, 2 
Deedes (C.) on farntosh, its meaning, 28 
‘* Otium cum dignitate,” 385 
Defoe (Daniel), his financial ditticulties, 285, 483 
Delabrate, use of the word, 375 


7 8 
37, 320 


| Delagoa and Algoa, meaning of the names, 336, 424 


Delaval family, 55 
Delaval (George), his biography, 188 
Della Robbia ware, its durability, 313, 406 
De Quincey and Gladstone, 314 
Derby (Lord), letter to C. A. Bristed, 1851, 101, 166 
Des Cartes, his ‘System of Demonology,’ 335 
Détenus, les, British prisoners during Napoleonic war, 
97, 197 
Devizes, origin of the name, 88 
Dey (FE. M.) on artists’ mistakes, 32 
Shakespeariana, 62, 63, 163, 392 
Dials on twenty-four-hour clocks, 234, 360 


‘Diary of Lady Frances Pennoyer,’ 494 
| Diaz (Bernal), history of the conquest of Mexico, 170 
| Dickens (Charles), notes on Pickwickian manners and 


customs, 10, 57; errors of his critics, 45 ; Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce, 156, 295; and Sterne, 185; phrase in 
* Pickwick,’ 229, 2 Yorkshire schools, 354, 464; 
“ Prooshan Blue,” 452 





| * Dictionary of National Biography,’ notes and core 


rections, 143, 472 

Dilke (C. W.) on Junius, 21 

Dilkes (Admiral Sir Thomas), eighteenth-century 
officer, 377, 421 
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Dilks (T. B.) on Admiral Sir Thomas Dilkes, 377 
Doctor, Christian name, 324 
Tennyson's ‘ Dream of Fair Women,’ 208 
Town gates outside London, 228 
Dilly (James), his biography, 495 
Disraeli (B.), ‘The Infernal Marriage,’ 287 
Dixon (E. M.) on pewter and its marks, 114 
Doctor as a Christian name, 53, 194, 324 
‘Dr. Syntax’ and Jobr Sheriff, 8, 151, 270 
Dodd (Ralph) and the Thames Tunnel, 35, 
291, 346 
Dogs, ancient, in Devonshire, 269, 341, 523 
Dollies for doilies, misprint in the ‘ Standard,’ 46 
Dominican order, arms of, 230, 346 
Dorp as an English word, 493 
Douglas, the Black, his biography, 229 





75, 169, 


Douglas (James Douglas Stoddart), his arms, 52 

Douglas (W.) on Cumberland’s ‘ Jew,’ 479 
Pickwickian phrase, 275 

Downman (John), portraits by, 269 

Dozzil or dossil, figure on stack, 17, 178, 234, 293 





Drinking-glass of eighteenth century, 515 

Drury (C.) on busts made by Alcock of Cobridge, 
Meteyard (Eliza), her ‘ Dora and her Papa,’ 10: 
Photography, the discoverer of, 116 

Dryden and other poets, resemblances, 353, 482 

Dryden's oaks in Scott’s ‘Ballad of Rosabelle,’ 





149, 
273 
Dublin, bleeding image in Christ Church, 55 
Dudeney (H. E.) on Malac hy Dudeny, 416 
Dudeny (Malachy), bis biography, 416, 479 
Duff (W.), his biography, 28 
Duignan (W. H.) on English mile, 498 
Woore, place-name, 128 
Dukes or jukes, stablemen’s term, 
Dunbar = Ogilvy, 69 
Dunheved on “ One and all,” Cornish motto, 148 
Renfred, Christian name, 460 
Dunkerley (T.), supposed son of George II., 106, 237 
Dunn (R.) on drawings by Sir John Gilbert, 108 
Dunstable, Guild of St. John the Baptist, its register, 
187 
Dutch Bible, first printed, 267 
Dwaon of Dwynn family of Radnorshire, 415 
Dyer (A. 8.) on Pownoll and Gennys, 316 
Spurring family, 596 
Turtliff family, 416 
E, (A. 8.) on Petigrewe, its etymology, 233 
Shilston family of Devon, 336 
E. (K.) on game of tables, 
Zarl’s Palace, Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, 
Earrings worn by men, 88, 191, 321, 386 
‘ Easier than Lying,’ short story, 288 
East (Edward), watchmaker to Charles I., 433 
Easter, tables for finding, prefixed to the Prayer- 
Book, 281 
Easton (W. M. G.) on Bucth, Gaelic name, 316 
* Claverhouse’s Lament,’ 229 
Polder, its meaning, 55 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, 215, 363 
Eastwood (A. E.) on Eastwood family, 69 
Eastwood family, 69 
Edgeumbe (R.) on ‘ John Bull,’ a newspaper, 495 
Edge (Capt.), discoveries in Greenland, 209, 343, 3 
Edgett surname, its derivation, 13, 193 
Editions of newspapers, early stop-press, 8, 130 
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Editorial :— j 
Beak =a magistrate, 80 
Blight, significations and uses of the word, 403 
“* Brewers’ entire,” 100, 175 
Brook’s Market, 368 
Chess poem, 408 
Classical confession, 40 
Dante Society, 120 
** God bless the king ioe 
Good wishes, 1 
Housemaid’s knee, 
Lang (A.), contributions to the ‘Saturday,’ 260 
Lay, preterite of lie, 220 . 
Lay for lies, 300 
* Letters on the English Nation,’ 8 
Mascagni, passage from, 280 
** My name is Norval,” 200 
“ Noblesse oblige,” 458 
Royal Marines in 1708, officers of, 180 
‘ Spiritual Quixote,’ 80 
Tennyson quotation, 160 
Tommy Atkins, 240 
Tramway, derivation of, 160 
Editors, the evolution of, 166, 323, 425 
Edward III, and Flemish weavers, 288, 362 
Egyptian chessmen, 28, 111, 273, 341 
Eighteenth-century histories of England, 127 


mis 
276, 398 


A388 


) 


eR een 


189, 


Eighteenth-century sporting record, 495 
Elixir vite in fiction, 38 
Elizabeth (Queen), scandal concerning, 51 
Elizabethan terms, 148, 365 
Ellacombe (H. N.) on figs in fruit, 209 
Ellis family of Wales, 109, 358 
Ellis (A. 8.) on Bohun and Plugenet families, 400 
Botoner (John), his biography, 402 
Seriff, printing term, 246 
Elverton Manor, co, Kent, its history, 356, 406 
Embroidery, antique escutcheon, 245 
Emery family, 27, 115, 174, 341 
Emmas at fairs, 278 
England, histories of, 127, 189, 276, 398 
English coinage, origin of, 29, 149 
** Energetic old man,” 93 
Enigmas, poetical, by W. M. Praed, 26, 75, 176 
Entapis, use of the term, 167 
Entire, brewers’, 100, 175 
Epigram on an epigram, 287 
Epitaphs :— 
“Ah! cruel death, to make three meals of one,” 
434 
Grattox, the spotted negro boy, 456, 505 
Henry (Prince), 1612, 34, 77, 230, 337, 477 
“In some tall pitcher,” 6 
“ Here lies she who has his wife,” 33 
Johnson (Mr. Thomas), ‘‘ Good reader, if thou 
can’st but spare a tear,” 477 
** Man, thee behoveth oft, to have this in mind,” 
503 
Midwives’ in Norwich, 453 
Tenterden Church, 332 
‘This maid no elegance of form possess’d,” 85 
“* Virgilii sepulchrum non procul inde,”’ 192 
Erlik Khan, Tibetian Pluto, 395, 486 
Essington on drawings by Sir John Gilbert, 238 
“* Esto perpetua,” 337 
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Eugénie, Empress of the French, her education in 
England, 108, 214 
Eye, the evil, 285 
F. on Sir Peregrine Maitland, 525 
F.S.A, on Lieut, James, 8 
F. (G. S.) on Robert Browning's ‘ Paracelsus,’ 188 
F, (J. C.) on game of “ Fox myne host,” 457 
F, (J. J.) on aberr, revival of the word, 314 
Kempis (Thomas &), 156 
‘Punch,’ the changes in, and a suggestion, 227 
F. (J. T.) on heel-ball or cobblers’ wax, 166 
Poker virtue, 173 
Shield of brawn, 247 
“Signs of the Fifteen Last Days of the World,” 269 
Rylands family, 440 
F, (S. J. A.) on Bar-At-Gin & Co,, 249 
Cutting babies’ nails, 375 
‘ Pop goes the weasel,” 356 
Theatrical deadheads, 332 
F. (W.) on argh, place-name termination, 48, 212 
* Fables Nouvelles’ of Lamotte, 1719, 228 
Fagg ts for burning heretics, 269, 326, 401 
Fahrenheit, his thermometer, 229, 289, 422, 463 
Fairfax (Bryan, Lord), compensation to, 12 
Fairies, green: Woolpit green children, 47, 155, 422 
Families, large, and genius, 433, 479 
Farntosh, Scottish whisky, 28, 136, 385 
Farren (Elizabeth), wife of the twelfth Earl of Derby, 
her pictures by Sir T. Lawrence, 68, 138, 237 
Faucit (Helen), portrait by Margaret Gillies, 147, 198 
Fawn (J.) on ‘ Eugénie, Empress of the French,’ 214 
Fea (A.) on H. W. Teesdale’s letters, 89 
Fearagurthok, Irish word, 108, 174, 234, 296 
Ferguson (D.) on anchylostomiasis, 92 
Ferrar (M.) on dorp as an English word, 493 
Field land, open, in Cambridgeshire, 411 
Field-Marshals during the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, 44, 90 
Field-names, signification of, 396 
** Figs in fruit,” 209, 275 
Filleul (S. E. V.) on Filliol family, 287 
Filliol family, 287, 386 
Fischer (E. L.) on the Black Douglas, 229 
Fishwick (H.) on butt, the counterfoil of a cheque, 336 
Mawdesley family, 325 
Fitchett (John), 1776-1838, Warrington poet, his 
* King Alfred,’ 101 
FitzGerald (Edward), bibliography of, 201, 221, 241 
Fitzgerald (Percy), his ‘ Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs,’ 10, 57 
Fitzgerald (P.) on Pickwickian phrase, 229 
Waverley novels, early issues of the, 181 
Flag, the British (see Supplement, June 30th), 414, 
440, 457, 478 
Flannelized, first literary use of the word, 26 
Flaxman (John), his wife and Swedenborgianism, 52 
Fleet Street, No, 17, its history, 131, 237 
Flemish weavers in England under Edward IIL, 
288, 362, 442 
Fletcher (J. B.) on monograph on Lando, 312 
Fletcher (Tobias), of Barnsley, clockmaker, 269, 480 
Flodden, lists of Northern fighters at, 126, 257, 362 
Florin = Scotchman, 413 
Floyd (W. C. L.) on price paid for china, 345 
Flying cups, magic art practised by Buddhist priests, 
145 





Folk-lore :— 
Cutting babies’ nails, 375, 500 
Glas Ghairm, Highland incantation, 107 
Goat, 248, 359, 521 
Gold, rubbing the eyes with, 104, 212 
Green fairies: Woolpit green children, 47, 155 
Marriage and baptism, 54 
Poker virtue, 108 
Spoons, gold, silver, and wooden, 7, 111, 172 
Weather, 436, 503 
Fonblanque (John Anthony), his biography, 247, 500 
Football on Shrove Tuesday, 283, 402, 486 
Forbes (A.) on Dr. James Gordon Morgan, 88 
Morgan (Sir Henry), his biography, 67 
Forbes (Duncan) and the Ferintosh distilleries, 28, 136 
Ford (C. L.) on ‘* Another......to,” 256 
. Apology for Cathedral Service,’ 138 
Books and bookmen, their future, 216 
Browning and Seneca, 167 
Byroniana, 43, 205, 262 
Campbell and Keats, resemblance between, 86 
Chest, old wooden, 196 
Comparisons are odious, 195 
Cyclops, 238 
**Grave of great reputations,” 156 
‘Hail, Queen of Heaven,’ Catholic hymn, 154 
Herbert's ‘Jacula Prudentum,’ proverbs in, 108 
Landor (W. 8.), 456 
Macaulay, his ‘ Horatius,’ 413 
** Nil actum,” 106 
Rogers’s ‘ Ginevra,’ 3, 505 
Shakespeare and Cicero, 463 
Up, use of the word, 326 
Wordsworth (W.), his ‘ Excursion,’ 68 
Form of intercession : War in South Africa, 184 
Forshaw (C. F.) on cerebos, 440 
Crabs’ eyes as medicine, 356 
Doctor as a Christian name, 53 
Forshaw (Rev. Charles), his biography, 229 
*‘ Law List’: Andrew Steinmetz, 361 
Out of print, 195, 422 
Town gates outside London, 363 
Forshaw (Rev. Charles and Rev. Thurstan), their 
biographies, 229, 294, 421 
Foss (M. E.) on old songs, 504 
Foundation stones, coins in, 197, 271 
‘* Fox myne host,” game, 457 
Foxcroft (H. C.) on Burnet manuscripts, 314 
Fox-Davies (A. C.) on arms of Wales, 291 
Bath, Order of the, 50 
Stafford family, 522 
Frail, its meaning, 51, 158 
Francesca on Earl’s Palace, Kirkwall, 337 
Garrard (Rev, G.), Master of Charterhouse, 37 
Mountford (Lord), 38, 193 
Pigeon cure, 343 
Francis (J. C.) on Cowper centenary, 301 
Freedom of the press, 469 
French prisoners of war in England in 1759 and 1760, 
269, 380, 465 
French quotations, familiar, 336, 398, 461, 478 
French society in the last century, prominent ladies 
in, 67, 232, 501 
French stanza, “Le temps emporte sur son aile,’ 
authorship of, 357, 407 
Fry (E. A.) on London church registers, 192 
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Fry (E. A.) on In Gordano, 255 

Full up, use of the expression, 121, 195 
Fur dyeing, book on, 336 

Furness, Abbot of, scandal concerning, 
Fusiliers, 7th Royal, and J. Drake, 516 
Fusiliers, the Royal Dublin, 84 
Fynmore (R. J.) on Garway family, 278 

G. on green fairies : Woolpit green children, 15 


396 


G. (A.) on nursery rimes, 27 

G. (A. B.) on modern zodiacs, 42, 33 

G. (E. L.) on Ivers, its meaning, 291 
Mayfair marriages, 137, 398 
Pekin or Peking, 517 
Vase of Soissons, 477 

G. (H.) on Reade family, 68 





G. (H. RB.) on assassin of William the Silent, 346 
G. (M. N.) on ** Prince” Boothby, 236 
Bummel, its meaning, 524 
Devil walking through Athlone, 425 
Miquelon, island of, 486 
Muggletonian writings, 485 
Proverbs in Herbert's ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ 383 
G. (W. J.) on special literature for soldiers, 105 
G. (W. R.) on Tennyson query, 503 


Gadsden (W. J.) on Thomas Guy's will, 209 





Gallows and birds’ nesting-places, 172 

Games: ‘‘ Les Griices,” 336, 459 ; tables, £35, 501; 
Fox myne host, 457 

Games, Italian ball, 207 

Games, the Wenlock Oly mpian, 513 


Gantelope, the, old military punishment, 204 
Gantillon (P. J. F.) on Tom-all-Alone’s, 324 
Garbett (E. L.) on town gates outside London, 362 
Gardiner (5S. R.) on Elizabeth Alkin, 400 

Garrard (Rev. G.), Master of the Charterhouse, 37 
Garway family, 169, 278 

Gaskell (Mrs.) and Charlotte Bronté, 449 

Gates of towns, 228, 362 

Gavel and shieling, their etymology, 85, 210, 271 
Gems, plates of antique, 395 

Genesis, Basque book of, 396, 442 

Genius and large families, 433, 479 

Gennadius on ‘ Dr, Johnson as a Grecian,’ 71 
Gennys (J.), his death, 316 


Georg re If » 


106 


and Thomas Dunkerley's claim to be his 


997 


son, , 237 
Gerard (Lady), 209 
Gerish (Ww. B.) on William Cecil, Lord Burk eigh, 28 


Ghosts and suicides, 288, 462 

Gibbs (J. W. M.) on Margaret Blount, 16 

Gilbert (Sir John), his drawings in the ‘ London 
Journal,’ 108, 23 


Gilbert (Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna), 476 
Gillies (Margaret), portrait of Helen Faucit, 147, 193 
Gillman (C.) on coronation of Henry II., 344 
Elizabethan terms, 
Ivers, its meaning and deriv ation, 
Gilpin (John), his burial- place, 357 
Gipsies, charges against, 165; 
thirteenth century, 186, 276 
Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E.), his height, 
234 ; tablet to, 313, 406; and De Quincey, 
Glas Ghairm, Highland incantation, 107 


365 

188 
in England in the 
129, 189, 
314 


Glastonbury, altars at, 131 
Glengarry, early use of the word, 
Gnomon on artists’ mistakes, 


317 


Gmonom on box-irons, 173 
** International Library of 
215 
Gnu, its etymology, 45 
Gold, eyes rubbed with, for luck, 104, 212 
Goldsmith (Oliver), misquotation from his 


Famous Literature,” 


Deserted 


Village,’ 45, 115 

Goode A.) on “ See how these Christians love one 
another,” 107 

Goodere (Capt. Samuel), his biography, 209, 275, 341, 
443 

Goodfellow (R.) on translations of Baudelaire, 483 


413 
36, 460 


Goober and pindar, botanical terms, 
Gordon (Duchess of), her biography, 3 


Gordon (Hon, Peter), of Grenada, his biography, 497 
Gordon (Robert), Romanist priest 1687-1761, 28, 91 
Gorey or Gourey, origin of the name, 209 
Gotch (H. G.) on Shakespeariana, 283, 329 
‘Gotham, Three Wise Men of,’ origin of the rime, 169, 
293, 465, 524 
| Gough (H.) on Guild of St. John the Baptist, 


Dunstable, 187 
Gould (I. C.) on Chingford old church, 11 
St. Mary Woolnoth, 455 
Grammatical usage, “‘ there 


> 
2 


was” with plural sub- 


stantive, 288, 300, 421 
Granby (Marchioness of), portrait by, 25 
Gray (Thomas) and Horace Walpole, 51 
Greek ( ‘hurch, its liturgical language, 515 


Green (C.) on bot andary stones in open fields, 441 
Casts of ancient seals, 402 
Gladstone, tablet to, 406 


Holbein Gateway in Whitehall, 


Green as symbol of inconstancy, 65, 152, 295 

Gregorians and Griggs, London society, 1730, 127, 236 

Grenfell (H. R.) on *‘ Up, Guards, and at them 32 

Grenoble, wooden pitchers at, 154 

Griffits, origin of the name, 316 

Griggs and Gregorians, London society, 1730, 127, 236 

Grimgibber : Grimgribber, earliest use of the word, 
127, 237 

Grolier hadi 18 

Grosvenor manuscripts quoted in Ormerod’s * History 
of Cheshire,’ 315, 424 

Guild Mayor of Preston, Lancashire, 96 

Gunpowder in China, date of introduction of, 516 


Guy, Thomas (0). 1724), founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
his will, 209, 326 
H. on armorial, 314 


Pitches (Sir A.), his pedigree, 314 


H. (A, ) on bed-wag gyons, 356 
Brothers bearing same Christian name, 54 
Carteret (Sir Charles), his biography, 292 
Children, mark on the spine of Chinese, 344 
| Coins, gold, of the Forum, 56 
| Contributors to vol. i. ‘ N. & Q.,’ 90 
Dandy’s Gate, old toll-gate, 9 
George II., a son of, 237 
Jekyll surname, 290 
* King of Bantam,” 18 
| Mouse, the, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 446 
| Papaw, its origin, 32 
Polder: Loophole, 258 
Quarter of corn, 456 
Rylands family, 440 
H. (A, C.) on Fanny Cornforth, 129 
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H. (A, F.) on memorize, Americanism, 56 
Roman Empire, its fall, 28 

H. (B.) on Boudicca repulsed at Verulam, 14 

H. (C.) on Elizabethan terms, 148 

H, (D.) on hurgin, its etymology, 214 

“ Putrem,” ‘ neid ’ viii, 596, 383 

H, (F.) on “an end,” 175 
“ Another...... to,” 256 

Any, use of the word, 333 
Bathetic, its derivation, 26 
Boytry, its derivation, 26 
** Comparisons are odious,” 46 
Entapis, its meaning, 167 
Frail, its meaning, 158 
Lincolnshire sayings, 197 
None, used with a plural verb, 
Seek or seeke, its meaning, 26 
Sock : To sock=to thrash, 53 
Worst, used as a verb, 228 
Wound for winded, 177 

(F. W.) on alteration of pronunciations, 453 
Authorship of ‘ The Red, White, and Blue,’ 15 


H. 


H. (J. B.) on orientation of the fabrics of churches, 104 
H. (N. L.) on Richard Lovelace, Cavalier poet, 435 | 


H. (P. F.) on byre, 361 
Jews in Napoleon's army, 515 
Mother, dying, kindness to, 313 
Picts and Scots, 420 
William the Silent, his assassin, 248 
(S. F.) on salmon disease, 87 
Scott (Sir Walter), his Scottish dialect, 95 


H. 





H. (W.) on toad mugs, 8 
H. (W. B.) on ‘ The Red, White, and Blue,’ 15 
H. (W, F.) on Mr. Ongley’s death, 249 
* Hail, Queen of Heaven,’ Catholic hymn, 28, 
Halfpenny, Leith, local coin, 377, 466 
Hall (A.) on Bibury, 384 
Chaucer (Thomas), his biography, 146 
Jonson (Ben), unclaimed poem by, 339 
Mawdesley family, 248 
Picts and Scots, 420 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, 363 
Saxon shore of Britain, 433 
Tin trade, ancient, of Britain, 218 
Tomb in Berkeley Church, 483 
Hallam (H.), his riddle, 332 
Hambury, its coloured cow, 466 
Hamilton family, 357 
Hawilton (S. G.) on “ Thé Beurré,” 57 
Hampstead, magu«zine articles on, 436 
Hancock (A. W.) on Madame Laffitte, 7 
Handwriting, pictures composed of, 127, 
Hanky = Panky, curious mistake, 26, 175, 296 
Hannay family of Kirkdale, 195 
Hanover Square Concert Rooms, 493 
Hansel, its meaning, 393 
Harben (H. A.) on pictures made of handwriting, 255 
Plashed hedges, 235 
Up, use of the word, 195 
Harbron (G. D.) on ‘ Methodist Plea to a Church- 
man,’ 7 
Harland-Oxley (W. E.) on Cowper centenary, 357 
Inscriptions at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 284 
Regimental nicknames, 377 
Harp, Irish, wire-strung, by John Kelly, 269 
Harris (C. 8.) on carriage of a sword-belt, 237 


154 


367 





Harris (C. 8S.) on regimental nicknames, 440 
Harris (E. B.) on bookbinding, 209 
Harrison (Hy.) on Anglo-Saxon speech, 156 

Beezeley, its etymology, 502 

Danish place-names in Cheshire, 93 

Edgett surname, 193 

Morcom surname, 92 

Petigrewe surname, 501 

Swigg surname, 112 
Hartshorne (A.) on drinking-glass, 515 
Harvest festivals, their introduction in London 
Haustead (Baron), his wife, 457 
Havelock (Sir Henry), 291 
Hawkwood (Sir John), his biography, 11, 73 
Hayden (Dr. G. T.), of Dublin, bis biography, 28 
Haydon (Benjamin Robert), his historical "pictures, 

109, 271 

Hayes (J.) on the “‘ Bottie,”’ St. Paul’s Churchyard, 108 
Headsore, classical word for, 87 . 
Hebb (J.) on Bozier’s Court, 185 

Cetu, ghost-word, 412 

Coarsie, its meaning, 457 

Cox (James), his museum, 17 

Dante, his house at Mulazzo, 514 

Fleet Street, No. 17, 237 

Goodere (Capt. 8.), 443 

Ireland Yard, Blackfriars, 434 

* New Critical Review,’ 190 

Punch and Judy, 513 

Roberts (Lord) and Suwarrow, 454 

Ruskin’s residences, 475 
Hedges, plashed, their origin, 127, 235, 325 


» 227 


| Heel-ball and cobblers’ wax, difference, 166, 256 
| Heelis (J. L.) on the murder of Paul, Emperor of 


Russia, 23 
Heit—father, in modern Friesian, 356 
Help: To help, followed by an infinitive, 476 
Hemington (Nicholas), his biography, 47 
Hemingway (Samuel), his biography, 415 
Hemming (R.) on regimental nicknames, 380 
Hems (H.) on artists’ mistakes, 319 
sible originally written in Dutch, 198 

Brothers Mayor and Town Clerk at same time, 176 

Cape Town in 1844, 526 

Chest, old wooden, 196 

Churches, built of unhewn stone, 215 

Clock, old, 269 

Curate, a chained, 403 

Hoyt, its meaning, 113 

Laymen reading lessons in cathedrals, 466 

Lighthouse, first British, 295 

Mayfair marriages, 398 

** One and all,” 424 

Pictures composed of handwriting, 255, 367 

St. Eanswyth, virgin saint, 74 

St. Hieretha, Devonshire saint, 294 

Scoinson arch, 480 

Shepherdess Walk, Hoxton, 11, 322 

Silhouettes of children, 190 

Soldiers’ "bacca, 332 

Thebal, 479 

Virtues and vices, 444 

Windmill, an old, 453 
Henley (W. E.) on refrain of poem, 208 
Henricus on ‘ Winter's Tale,’ passage in, 208 
Henry (Prince), epitaph on, 1612, 34, 77, 230, 337, 477 
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Henry II., his coronation, 210, 364 
Heptarchy, relic of the, 391, 481 
Heraldry : — 
Armorial bearings, 52 
Arms on the Bar Gate of Southampton, 292 
Arms of the county of Merioneth, 377, 524 
Arms of Sir Thomas More, 247 
Arms of peeresses in their own right, 184 
Arms of the Principality of Wales, 228, 291 
Bear and ragged staff, 216 
Gules, on a fesse between three bucks’ heads, 87 
Royal arms of Elizabeth and Edward VL, 436, 502 
Sable, on a pale or three torteaux, 92 
Supporters of English sovereigns, 258 
Vairy, on a canton arg., 314 
Herbert (G.), ‘Jacula Prudentum,’ proverbs in, 108, 
77, 382 
Heretics, faggots for burning, 269, 326, 401 
Hiatt (C.) on church of St. Saviour, Southwark, 516 
Cowper centenary, 417 
Laymen reading lessons in cathedrals, 466 
Vinrace surname, 376 
Virtues and vices, 444 
Wenlock Olympian games, 513 
Hibgame (F. T.) on blessing of the throats, 169 
Coins in foundation stones, 27 
Doctor as Christian name, 194 
Faggots for burning heretics, 269 
Fiannelized, literary use of the word, 26 
Goat in folk-lore, 522 
Pictures composed of handwriting, 255 
Plocka, the, 127 
Hicatee, West Indian zoological term, 167 
Higham (C.) on John Flaxman’s wife, 52 
Tomkinson (Thomas), his biography, 8 
Hileen (H. J.) on William Duff, 28 
Hillen (H. J.) on ballad ‘The Heir of Linne,’ 129 
Hippin, kind of cake, orivin of the word, 47, 154, 325 
Hippoclides on Boudiccs repulsed at Verulam, 14 
Myall-wood, 461 
‘ Pickwickian Studies,’ 10 
Weather folk-lore, 436 
Hirst, its meaning, 107, 323 
History, how it is made, 423 
Hitchin-Kemp (F.) on Flemish weavers, 362 
Kemp family of Hendon, 398 


Hoastik carles = people of Austwick, Yorkshire, 16, 72 
Hodgkin (J. E.) on Lowestoft china, 157 

Pigeon cure, 226 

** Rackstrow’s old man,” 366 


Steam engine, its early history, 135 


Hodgson (J. C.) on Northern fighters at Flodden, 126 
Hogarth (W.), his *‘ Sigismunda,’ 74 
Hognayle money, meaning of the term, 287, 459 
Holbein Gateway in Whitehall, 27, 320 
Holles Street, Cavendish 8S juare, No. 24, the birth- 
place of Byron, 412 
Holmes (Walter), his biography, 27 
Holyoake (G. J.) on the late Mr. B. Quaritch, 116 
Hoodock, its etymology, 35, 113, 258 
Hoon aff—to hold off or delay, 56 
Hooper (J.) on anti-Jewish survival in Barcelona, 315 
Avis, the Order of, 457 
tattle sheaves, 230 
Bigot: Bigote, its derivation, 125 
Bryce (Thomas), his riming ‘ Register,’ 357 


Hooper (J.) on dozzil or dossil, 178 
Fairies, green: Woolpit green children, 47 
Kinnui: Jewish eke-names, 5 
“* Lazy Laurence,” 503 
Lollard towers, 496 
Marquée, date of adoption of the word, 77 
Midwives’ epitaphs in Norwich, 453 
St. Jordan, Christian name, 256 
Shadwell (John), father of Thomas Shadwell, 515 
Shoemakers, lady, 87 
Wallington (Nehemiah), his biography, 187 
Hope (H. G.) on Daniel Defoe, 483 
Hawkwood (Sir John), his biography, 11 
Soldiers, English, at the battle of Colenso, 285 
Hops, petition against the use of, 376, 483 
Hopton (Arthur), his ‘Concordancie of Yeares,’ 133 
Horning, ancient Scottish rite, 51 
Horns of Moses, 284 
Horse-bread, its use and composition, 95 
Horse equipment, date and origin of various parts of, 
148, 213, 360 
Horse-gentler = horse-brevker, use of the word in 
Lincolnshire, 104, 218 
Horseshoes, claimed as toll at Oakham, 130 
Hoti in Howell and Browaing, 494 
Housden (J. A J.) on the ‘ De Imitatione,’ 75 
House, inverted, at the Paris Exhibition, 495 
House as a measure of arable land, 349 
Housemaid’'s knee, 388 
Howell (J.), Hoti in, 494 
Howk =to dig, to scoop, 55 
Hoyt, its meaning, and as a surname, 113 
Hudger, Surrey word for bachelor, 67, 256 
Hudson (G.) on will proved in the Archdeaconry of 
London, Register 1, fo, 35, 352 
Hughes (T. C.) on brothers Mayor and Town Clerk at 
same time, 8 
Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E.), his height, 189 
Joll, ancient cookery term, 69 
Rylands family, 355 
Suffolk name for ladybird, 48 
Huish (M. B.) on portrait by John Downman, 269 
Huish, its origin, 475 
Humbug=nonsense, 404 
Hume (W.) on refrain of pvem, 275 
Hun-barrow, its meaning, 87 
Hurgin, its etymology and meaning, 87, 
Hurry—staith, 107, 217 
Hussey (A.) on Chingford old church, 113 
Clifford and Braose families, 355 
Kentish plant-nam~, 441 
Polder: Loophole, 258 
Reade family, 175 
St. Eanswyth, virgin saint, 74 
St. Nicholas (Thomas), 187 
Thurbane (John), his biography, 109 
Hutchins (B, L.) on parish and other accounts, 64 
Hymnology: ‘ Hail, Queen of Heaven,’ 28, 154; 
hymn to Guardian Angel, 210 
I. (B. A.) on “ Bloated armaments,” 455 
I. (D. C.) on General Lambert in Guernsey, 91 
Viridical, meaning of the word, 416 
I.0.U., early quotations for, 475 
Iccle= icicle, 453 
Ignagning, its meaning, 147, 252 
Ill-muggent, its meaning, 147 
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Image, bleeding, in Christ Church, Dublin, 55 
In Gordano, its meaning, 126, 254, 359 
Index to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 413, 514 
Indicible, recent use of the word, 477 
Infantry, mounted, in early times, 145, 345 
Ingelow (Jean), lines by, 229 
Ingleby (H.) on chink of woods, its meaning, 432 
Cricket, laws of, 382 
Florin=Scotchman, 413 
House, inverted, 495 
Hurry=staith, 217 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 497 
* Punch,’ changes in, 291 
Several, uses of the word, 412 
Shakespeare’s prose, 311 
' Stamp collecting, 501 
j Woad, its definition, 246 
Ink, cake, earliest quotation for, 475 
Inkle=tape, its etymology, 167 
Inundate, its pronunciation, 395, 497 
Inq. on mark on the spine of Chinese children, 209 
Inquirer on Adrian Scrope, the regicide, 495 
Volant as a Christian name, 229 
Inscriptions, on statues, 168; in Brightwell Church, 
168, 275; in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 284 
Intentions, use of the word, 435, 504 
** Intimidated thrones,” 335, 401 
Tnundate, its pronunciation, 395 
Investigator on Lola Montez, née Gilbert, 476 
Invisible green, early quotations of the phrase, 435 
Inwardness, renascence of the word, 475 
Ireland Yard, Blackfriars, ruins discovered in, 434 
Irish Fearagurthok, its meaning, 108, 174, 234, 296 
Iron mines in West Warwickshire, 515 
Irony, origin of phrases connected with the word, 514 
Italian ball games, 207 
Ivers, meaning and derivation of, 188, 291 
Jacobite societies, accounts of, 169, 217 
Jacobs (Joseph), his ‘ Jews of Angevin England,’ 5 
Jakush6, famous Japanese priest, 145 
James (Lieut.), his family, 8 
Janin (H.) on Rochester family, 188 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, 156, 295 
Jarratt (F.) on Doctor as Christian name, 194 
Jeakes (T. J.) on “‘ City of Lushington,” 103 
Gallows birds and others, 172 
Jews, black, 33 
Mays, use of the word in America, 56 
Newspaper, first halfpenny, 154 
Norman gizer, 384 
Sock : To sock—to thrash, 53 
Thé Beurré, 114 
Jekyll surname, its derivation, 152, 290 
Jerome (J. K.), his ‘ Three Men on the Bummel,’ 436 
Jesso=the shore, island north of Japan, 88, 191 
Jeu d’esprit, 167 | 


Jew, the Wandering, Chinese version, 333 

Jews, black, in India, 33 

Jews in Napoleon’s army, 515 

Jipper a joint, its meaning, 208, 295 

‘ John Bull,’ a newspaper, its history, 495 

Johnson (Dr. 8.), and Vestris, 24; as a Grecian, 71, 
213, 254 ; his birthplace, 452, 505 

Johnson (Thomas), his biography, 476 

Joll, ancient cookery term, 69, 154 

Jonas (A, ©.) on hansel, its meaning, 394 
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Jonas (A. C.) on Rome, years 751-3, 125; date of 
building, 405 
Swansea, its derivation, 11 
Jonas (M.) on first edition of Molivre, 266 
Jonson (Ben), unclaimed poem by, 34, 77, 230, 337, 477 
Jug, verses printed on an old, 416 
Jullaber, Kentish hill, the name, 228, 403 
Junius, C. W. Dilke on, 21; identifying, 509 
Jury in nautical terms, 267, 426 
K. (H.) on priest : to priest, 10 
K. (J. H.) on Sir Michael Cromie, 68 
K. (J. M.) on Sir Anthony Keck, 108 
K. (T. E.) on Kentish plant-name, 376 
Kappa on blizzard, correct use of the word, 185 
Kaross, South African term, its origin, 125, 236 
Kaye (W. J., jun.) on Forshaw family, 294 
Keck (Sir Anthony), his family, 108 
Keeps, rectangular, in England, 454 
Kellet family, 208, 295 
Kelly (John), wire-strung harp by, 269 
Kemble (Miss Adelaide) as Norma in 1841, 46 
Kemp family of Hendon, 398 
Kempis (Thomas &), correct form of name, 156; head- 
ing to a chapter of ‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ 75 
Kennington, origin of the name, 69 
Kenyon (G. T,.) on Welsh manuscript pedigrees, 111, 
358 
Khayyam (Omar), Sir William Ouseley on, 6 ; trans- 
lations of, 517 
Kidcoat : Kitcote=a prison, 376, 499 
| Killigrew on Cinderella’s glass slipper, 177 
| Kindlily, instance of use of the word, 286 
| Kindness to a dying mother, 313 
King (A. J.) on “ an end,” 137 
Eighteenth-century ‘ History of England,’ 189 
| Jesso, island of, 191 
Mugzgletonian writings, 485 
Prefaces, 16 
Rimes, nursery, 216 


5 ome . . . 
| King (H, A.) on Plocks, its meaning, 382 


‘King Alfred,’ long poem by Fitchett, 101 
Kingston coronation stone, 391, 481 
Kingston family, 376 

Kinnui: Jewish eke-names, 5 


| Kipling (Rudyard), ‘ White Man’s Burden,’ 415, 481 


Kitto (J. V.) on archidiaconal visitations, 496 
Knight family of Bristol, 152 

Knight (T. B.) on Mrs. Hannah More, 315 
Knighthoods, civic, 409 


| Knobkerrie = knobbed throwing-stick, South Africa, 66 
| - ° . . . 
Krebs (H.) on bridge, card game, its derivation, 12 


Dante, his vision, 312 
Gothic spatirds, 273 

Hippin, its meaning, 154 
Molire, first edition of, 421 
Nesquaw, dialect expression, 500 
Pasquil, its meaning, 5, 57 
Traffic, origin of the term, 456 


| Kruger (Paul), his counterfeit coins, 185 


Royal arms, Elizabeth and Edward VI., 436 
L. (G.) on ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ 152 
L. (H.) on Kellet family, 208 
L. (H. P.) on goat in folk-lore, 522 
Lyddite, 234 
. (J. J. M.) on white cattle, 147 
Highland incantation, 10” 
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L. (M. C.) on discoverer of photography, 365 
Hoodock, its meaning, 258 
Ladybird, Suffolk name for, 274 
** Mary had a little lamb,” 297 
** No deaf nuts,” 316 
None used with a plural verb, 225 
* Red, White, and Blue,’ authorship of, 272 
Tankage, its meaning, 253 
Throwing a bonnet over the windmills, 268 
Vine =a flexible shoot, 194 
L. (R.) on middlin’, use of the word in England, 17 
Parnell, the poet, 33 
L, (T.) on ancient towers in Sardinia, 497 
L, (W.) on ‘ The Squire’s Pew,’ 69 
LL. (Ww, T.) on Cerebos salt, 356 
L. (X.) on Basque book of Genesis, 442 
L.-W. (E.) on casts of ancient seals, 402 
Ladies and Leap Year, 356, 478 
Lady shoemakers, 87, 157 
Ladybird, Suffolk name for, 48, 154, 274 
Lafayette (Marquis de), picture of, 228 
Laffitte (Madame), portrait of, 7 
Lafontaine, ‘ Les Oies de Frere Phillippe,’ parallel to, 
512 
Lakoo, plant-name, French original of, 435 
Lambert (General), life in Guernsey, 7, 91 
Lancashire and Westmorland, argh as termination of 
place-names in, 48, 97 
Lancaster, co. Pal., Vice-Chancellor, 149 
Land, house as a measure of arable, 349; open field 
in Cambridgeshire, 411 
Lando (Ortensio), monograph on, 312, 
Landor (W. S.), his preface to ‘ Simonidea,’ 456 
Lane (S. E.) on ‘Charlotte Temple: a Tale of Truth,’ 
218 
Lang (A.), contributions to the ‘Saturday,’ 260 
Lardose : 
Larksilver, payment of, 376, 483 
Lata, its etymology, 455 
Laughton (J. K.) on Nelson's house at Merton, 296 
Shannon and the ¢ hesapeake, 135 
‘ Law List ’: Andrew Steinmetz, 165, 361 
Lawrence (Sir T.), his painting of Elizabeth Farren, 
wife of the twelfth Earl of Derby, 68, 138, 237 
Lawson (R.) on ‘* Alexandered "hanged, 513 
Bed-waggons, 462 
Brotherhood of Fools, 95 
Edge (Capt. Thomas), his discoveries, 209, 398 
Guild Mayor of Preston, 96 
Open spaces, 397 
St. Michael’s, Bassishaw, 6 
Scoinson arch, 480 
Wardlaw (Cardinal), Bishop of Glasgow 1368, 74 
Waterproof clothing, 229 
Winstanley’s wonders, 237 
Lay : Lie, their use, 220, 300 
Layer family, 289, 386 
Laymen reading the lessons in cathedrals, 376, 466 
Lazy Laurence, analogue abroad, 394, 503 
Leadam (I. S.) on coronation of Henry IT., 210 
Vice-Admiral, office of, 252 
Leap Year and ladies, 356, 478 
Lease, meaning of terms in ancient, 268, 344 
Lee (A. C.) on Hogarth’s ‘ Sigismunia,’ 8 
Lee (H. P.) on Gothic spatirds, 148 
Heit—father in modern Friesian, 356 


2 
050 


Reredos, 155 








Lee (Hannah) in Prof. Wilson’s ‘ Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life,’ 16 
Lee (W.) on tobacco bibliography, 268 
Leeper (A.) on Biblical quotations, 426 
Lega- Weekes (C.) on Clifford = Braose, 499 
Saladin and the Crusader’s wife, 77 
Lega-Weekes (E.) on centorie lands, 332 
Costume, 1569: Portrait of Queen Mary I., 455 
Hedges, plashed, 325 
Mourning in 1661, 287 
Leighton (Sir Thomas), d. 1609, 355 
Leith halfpenny, local coin, 377, 46¢ 
Leland (C. G.) on Leland family, 26 
Log-rolling, 320 


| Leland family, 267, 403 


** Les Graces,” old-fashioned game, 336, 459 


| Leslie (J.) on Kingston family, 376 


Le Texier (G. J.) on correspondence of English ambas- 
sadors to France, 7 


| Letter-writing, the decay of, 166 


* Letters on the English Nation,’ 186, 247 
Leyborne (Shippen), his biography, 435 
Librarian on Blake's iron railway, 268 
Libraries, relative importance of subjects in public, 456 
Lichfield, purchase of Dr. Johnson’s birthplace, 452 
Lie : Lay, their use, 220, 300 
Lifeboat, the first, 186, 295, 425 
Liff on Delagoa and Algoa, their meaning, 336 
Light family of Baglake, Dorset, 356 
Lighthouse, first British at Lowestoft, 186, 295, 425 
Lighthouse sinecure, 289 
Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1698, 53 
Lincolnshire sayings, 38, 95, 197 : 
Link with the past, 312 i 
Linthorne (Sir Humphrey), his biography, | 07 
Lisle (Warren), of Upway, Dorset, 188 
Lloyd (D.) on child’s book called‘ On a Pincushion,’ 7 
Lloyd (H. W.) on Knight family of Bristol, 152 
Lloyd (L.) on Dominican order, 230 
Merioneth, arms of, 377 
Wales, arms of the Principality of, 228 
Lobue on Mr. Bing, 48 
Moore (John), 1644-7, 515 
Petition against use of hops, 483 
Providence, island of, 49 
Log, the, military punishment, 511 
Log-rolling, literary, earliest use of the phrase, 208, 320 
Lollard towers attached to episcopal palaces, 496 
London, advertising in, A.D. 1607, 454 
London church registers, 89, 191 
London, City of, Imperial Volunteers, 
nickname for, 104 
London, vanishing : 
Square Rooms, 354 
London volunteers in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 371 
Long and young family, use of long for large, 333 
Lonsdale (J.) on heraldic, 93 
Lonsdale (T.) on Order of the Bath, 50 
Gray (Thomas) and Horace Walpole, 51 
Lovelace (Kichard), the Cavalier poet, a glover, 435 
Low (Thomas, Leonard, and Sampson), 289 
Lowestoft, first British lighthouse erected at, 186, 
295, 425 
Lowestoft china, 12, 73, 157 
Lucas (P. J.) on translations of Baudelaire, 375 
Luggage train, 332 


regimental 


Queen's Concert or Hanover 
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Lunebourg table, mentioned by Hentzner, 515 
Lyddite, origin of the name, 185, 234, 384 
Lynn (W. T.) on beginnings of centuries, 84 
Century, the twentieth, 41 
Chronology, old and new style of, 344, 461 
Dandy’s Gate, old toll-gate, 72 
Easter, tables for finding, 281 
** Intimidated thrones,” 401 
Mouse, the, in the Bible, 165 
“‘ Ne pas valoir les quatre fers d’un chien,” 312 
Nower, origin of the name, 476 
Rome, date of the building of, 245 
Russian calendar, proposed alteration in, 265 
Sun’s motion, rate of. 176 
“ That fadeth not away,” 513 
Lytes of Lytes Cary, their genealogy, 107, 174 
Lyttelton (George, Lord), ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ two 
noblemen in, 8&9 
M. on Pythagoras and Christianity, 248 
M.A.Oxon. on Kellet family, 295 
M.P. on Lazy Laurence, 394 
M. (A.) on Egyptian chessmen, 28, 27 
M. (A. T.) on marriage and baptism superstitions, 54 | 
M. (D.) on F. Somner Merryweather, 477 
* Punch’ weekly dinner, 397 
M. (F.) on crowdy-mutton, use of the term, 3 
M. (H. E.) on future of books and bookmen, 35 
** Grave of great reputations,” 156 
Marquée, its meaning, 173 
Marriage gift, 172 
Misprint, seasonable, 46 
Pavilion, present use of the word, 354 
Widow’s man, 254 
M. (J.) on classical reference wanted, 109 
Headsore, classical word for, 87 
M. (J. A. H.) on inundate, its pronunciation, 395 
** Invisible green,” 435 
M. (N.) & A. on Hymn to Guardian Angel, 210 
Kruger (Paul), his counterfeit coins, 185 
M. (P. W. G.) on grammatical usage, 288 
* Three Wise Men of Gotham,’ 524 
Macaulay (Lord), his ‘ Horatius,’ 413 
McCarthy ( Lieut. Charles), his biography, 288 
Macfie (R. A. S.) on Macky’s ‘Court Characters,’ 364 
McG. (E.) on theatrical anecdote, 266 
McGovern (J. B.) on Abbot of Furness, 396 
Boundary stones in open fields, 297 
Curiosities of collaboration, 362 
Danteiana, 141 
Gladstone (Right ‘lon. W. E.), his height, 129 ; | 
tablet to, 313, 407 : and De Quincey, 314 
History, how it is made, 423 
O'More family, 271 
Picts and Scots, 419 
Quaritch (the late Mr. Bernard), 83 
Shakespeare and music, 22 
Mackay (©. J. J.) on Viscount Cholmondeley, 8 
McKnight (E.) on Mawdesley family, 325 
Macky (John), his ‘ Court Characters,’ 165, 364 
MacMichael (J. H.) on bed-waggons, 461 
Bird-eyed, meaning of the word, 293 
Boxing Day, its origin, 10 
Comparisons are odious, 195 | 
Dozzil or dossil, 17 
Hanky-panky, 176 
Harvest festivals, 227 











MacMichael (J. H.) on ‘‘ hopping the wag,” 346 
Hudger, its meaning, 256 
Lincolnshire sayings, 38 
Marquée, date of adoption of the word, 76 ; its 
meaning, 173 
Marriage gift, 111 
Mazes cut in turf, 445 
Moral pockethandkerchiefs, 423 
“ Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring,” 
438 
Open spaces in towns, 397 
Pickled rope, 15 
Pineapple, 324 
Poker virtue, 108 
Regimental nicknames of the British army, 438 
Roman wash, 256 
** Stand the racket,” 422 
Steam engine, its early history, 135 
McRae (J. F.) on the McRaes and the Seaforth 
Highlanders, 412 
Macray (W. D.) on Filliol family, 386 
Jubilee number of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 197 
Muggletonian writings, 485 
Peace (John), ‘Apology for Cathedral Service,’ 10 
MacRitchie (D.) on “ Les Graces,” game, 336 
Madras, the title of Governor-General, 107, 158, 320 
Mafeking, sowens as an article of food in, 413 
Mafeking Day in London, celebration of, 414, 440, 457 
Maitland (Sir Peregrine), his biography, 375, 525 
Malden (A. R.) on Collegium de Valle, Salisbury, 69 
Taltarum surname, 131 
Malet (H.) on discoverer of photography, 
Mounted infantry in early times, 146 
Manatee, its etymology, 85 
Manchester and Charlotte Bronté, 449 
Manley (F. E.) on Walton and Layer families, 386 
Wither (George), poet 374 
Manners (J. R.) on Atlantic greyhound, 525 
Maps, printing of, 374 
Marchant (F. P.) on Bohemian language, 489 
Bulgarian bard, 106 
Goat in folk-lore, 521 
‘“*Green-eyed monster,” 153 
Priest used as a verb, 96 
Roberts (Lord) and Suwarrow, 521 
St. George of England, 374 
Marks (A. G.) on Michael Marks, 496 
Marks (Michael), b. 1784, his biography, 496 
Marquée, meaning and date of adoption, 76, 173 
Marquessate of Winchester, 66 
Marriage and baptism superstitions, 54 
Marriage gift, wooden spoon as, 7, 111, 172 
Marriages, clandestine, in Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, 65, 
137, 227. 256, 398 ; smock, 323 
Marshall (FE. H.) on curiosities of collaboration, 214 
Elixir vite in fiction, 38 
Sir John, priest nickname, 97 
Marshall (G.) on “ A far cry to Loch Awe,” 323 
Assassin of William the Silent, 346 
Battle sheaves, 296 
Blenkard, Rhenish wine, 402 
China, price paid for, 344 
Coinage, depreciation of, 174, 321 
Cookery term, ancient, 154 
Declaratory Act, 422 
** Energetic old man,” 93 
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Marshall (G.) on “‘ grave of great reputations,” 156 
Henry LI., his coronation, 365 
o Hopping the wag,” 346 
Horse equipment, 360 
King of Bantam, 18 
Maitland (Sir Peregrine), 525 
Maundeville (Sir John) on orange peel, 321 
Nefs, model ships, 36 
* Pickwickian Studies,’ 57 
** Rackstrow’s old man,” 485 
Sandwich (Lady) and Lord Rochester, 442 
Stuart (Sir Robert and sir William), 402 
Thames Tunnel, 75, 291 
Wooden horse, military punishment, 253 
Woore, in Salop, 236 
Wroth silver, 4 
York (Cardinal), 52 
Marshall (J.) on Griggs and Gregorians, 236 
Johnson (Dr.) as a Grecian, 71, 254 
Tiffin, its origin, 13 
Marston (R. B.) on platform, political word, 395 
Martin (8.) on Abp. Benson's Latin verses, 209 
Fpigram on an epigram, 287 
* Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring,” 290 
Martin (T. A.) on discoveries of Capt. Edge, 343 
Miserere carving, 433 
Tomb in Berkeley Church, 483 
Virtues and vices, representations of, 289 
Martin (T. C.) on iyddite, 384 
Martiumas, curious custom in Warwickshire, 4, 112 
** Mary had a little lamb,” its history, 35, 297 
Mary I. (Queen), her portrait at Berkeley Castle, 455 
Marylebone Churchyard public vault, 8 
Mason (C.) on English ambassadors to France, 56 
Pictures composed of handwriting, 255 
U vedale (Dr. Robert), his biography, 188 
Viner (Alderman), his house, 127 
Wilkes (John), M.P. for Aylesbury, 315 
Masters (M. T.) on Kingston coronation stone, 481 
Maundeville (Sir John) on orange peel, 188, 321 





Mawdesley family, 248, 325 


Mayall (A.) on Sweepstakes, its meaning, 465 
* Swound=fainting-fit, 464 
Tennyson query, 503 
Thebal, 479 
Viridical, 504 
Warglass, its etymology, 249 
Worst, its use as a verb, 321 
| Mayfair marriages, performed in Curzon Chapel, 65, 
| 137, 227, 256, 398 
| Mayhew (A. L.) on “ An end,” 137 
: Bird-eyed, its meaning, 235 
Chevril, horse essence, 246 
Crowdy-mutton, 461 
| Delabrate, use of word, 375 
Dozzil or dossil, 234 
Hippin, its meaning, 47 
Hirst, its meaning, 107 
Hognayle, derivation of the word, 287 
Hudger, Surrey word for bachelor, 67 
Hun-barrow, its etymology, 87 
Hurgin, its etymology, 87 
Hurry=staith, 107 
Ignagning, morris dance, 147 
Ill-muggent, its meaning, 147 
In Gordano, its meaning, 126, 254 
Inkle= tape, 167 
Irish Fearagurthok, 234 
‘* Jipper a joint,’’ 208 
Jullaber, Kentish hill, 228 
Jury in nautical terms, 267 
Lakoo, plant-name, 435 
Lata, its etymology, 455 
Nesquaw, Monmouthshire term, 395 
Renfred, Christian name, 460 
Keredos : Lardose, 455 
Mayor, Guild, of Preston, Lancashire, 96 
Mayoress, the oldest, 247 
Mays, use of the word, 56 
Mazes cut in turf, 315, 445, 504 
Mein (K.) on “ Every bullet has its billet,” 88 
Nursery rimes, 93 


Mawdesley (F. L.) on brothers bearing same Christian | Melek Taus, Assyrian sacred symbol, 336, 482 


name, 54 

Mawdesley family, 325 

Nelson (Lord), his house at Merton, 296 
Mawkin, its meaning, 293, 394 
Maxwell (Sir H.) on Boer, its meaning, 3 

Field-Marshals in the Lritish army, 90 

Norman gizer, 384 ; 
Maxwell (P.) on “* No deaf nuts,” 399 
Maxwell (W. H.) on ‘‘ Out of print,” 343 
Maya 1(A.) on collection of Biblical quotations, 484 

Dedication by author to himself, 237 

Dominican order, 346 

Future of books and bookmen, 295 

Grolier bindings, 18 

Hogarth’s ‘ Sigismunda,’ 74 

Iecle=icicle, 453 

Kindlily, the word, 286 

Larksilver, 483 

Myall-wood, 396 

Nimmet, its meaning, 362 

Pastille-burner, 4 

Pockethandkerchief, fateful, 295 

Shares in merchant ships, 321 

Step : Stepmother, stepfather, 273 


Memorize, use of the word in America, 56 

Men wearing earrings, 88, 191, 321, 386 

Mercer (Francis), his biography, 47 

Merchant Adventurers, 487 

Merrett (Christopher), his biography, 436, 503 

Merryweather (F. Somner), London bookseller, 477 

Merton, Lord Nelson’s house at, 230, 296 

Messuage, origin of the word, 411, 520 

Metcalfe (C.) on Forshaw family, 294 

Meteyard (Eliza), her ‘ Dora and her Papa,’ 103 

* Methodist Plea to a Churchman,’ 7 

Mew (J.) on Des Cartes’s ‘System of Demonology,’ 335 

Miall (S.) on Northern fighters at Flodden, 257 

Middlin’, use of the word, 17, 72, 218 

Midwife, installation of a, 475 

Midwives’ epitaphs in Norwich, 453 

Miland (E.) on contributors to vol. i. ‘N. & Q.,’ 90 

Mile, the English, its definition, 133, 498 

Military despatches, the publication of, 434 

Military punishments: The wooden horse, 82,253 ; the 
gantelope, 204 ; the strappado and neck and heels, 
369, 504 ; the log, 511 

Millett (M.) on Basque version of Genesis, 396 

Maitland (Sir Peregrine), 375 
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Milne (S. M.) on 7th Royal Fusiliers, 516 
Minakata (Kumagusu) on flying cups, 145 
Wandering Jew, 333 

Mint, the, name of street in the Borough, 12, 114 

Miquelon and 
foundland, 375, 421, 486 

Miserere carving, 433 

Misquotation from ‘The Deserted Village,’ 115 

Mistakes, artists’, 32, 317, 400 


Mitford (Miss), anomalies in copy of ‘ Our Village,’ 229 


Mogu! cards, 292 

Molitre, first edition of his works, 266, 421 
Monday, Bloody, allusion to in letter of 1682, 377 
Monger (John), his biography, 67 

Montez (Lola), her birth, 476 

Montfort (Henry Bromley, Lord), 37, 193 
Monumental inscriptions at Scarborough, 48 
Moon (Z.) on Hubert de Burgh, 249 

Moore (C. T. J.) on arms of Sir Thomas More, 247 
Moore (John), 1644-7, his biography, 515 
Morcom surname, its derivation, 16, 92 

More (Hannah), her parents, 315 

More (Sir Thomas), arms of, 247 

Morecambe, place-name, its etymology, 314 


Morgan (Sir Henry), Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica, 


1675, his biography, 67 
Morgan (Dr. James Gordon), his biography, 88 
Morice (J. P.) on ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ 8 
Morris (E. E.) on * Rotatory calabash,” 186 

Widow's man, 148 
Moseley (B. D.) on children on brasses, 268 
Cinderella, error in translation of Perrault, 86 
Luneboury table, 515 
Photography, the discoverer of, 117 
Moseley Hall, 7 
Moses, horns of, 284 
Mottoes : “ La fe endrycza al sobieran ben,” 18 

421, 481 ; “ One and all,” 148, 424 
Mottoes, regimental, of the British army, 389 
Moule (H. J.) on discoverer of photography, 464 
Moundesmere Manor, Preston Candover, 316 
Mounds, moated, 309, 399 
Mounsey (A. C.) on Campbell and Virgil, 164 
Mount (C. b.) on composition of nostoc, 218 

Pease : Pea, 147 
W ordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,’ 138 
Mourning in 1661, information concerning, 287, 459 
Mouse, the, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 165, 446, 487 
Moutlowe (Henry), M.P., his biography, 335 
Moyse Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 497 
Mugyletonian writings, 415, 485 
Mugs, toad, 8, 198 
Mundy (P.) on Dryden’s oaks in Scott, 149 
Muriel, origin and meaning of the name, 415 
Murray (J. A. H.) on 1.0.U., 475 
Intentions, 435 
** Intimidated thrones,” 335 
Tnwardness, use of the word, 475 
Trony, 514 
Music, and Oliver Cromwell, 9, 132; 
knowledge of, 22, 95, 171 
Muasset (Alfred de), stanza by, 357, 407 
Myall-wood, aboriginal Australian word, 396, 461 
N. on Sir Nathaniel Rich, 461 
N. (F.) on first printed Dutch Bible, 267 
Sutty, bookseller, 1700-30, 26 
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Names, South African, 49, 113; coincidence in, 104; 
Renfred, 375, 460 ; Biblical Christian, 413 
‘ Naming the Baby,’ poem by E. Lynn Beers, 89, 236 } 
Ne Quid Nimis on Cyclops, 103 
Literature for soldiers, 2 t 
Putrem, ‘ neid,’ viii. 596, 383 
Pythagoras and Christianity, 345 
Quaritch (late Mr. Bernard), 175 
Nefs, silver models of ships, 36 
Nelson (Lord), his house at Merton, 230, 296 } 
| Nelsonite on Nelson's house at Merton, 230 
| Nesquaw, dialect expression, 395, 500 
Nettleship (John T.) and passage in Browning’s ‘ Par- 
leyings with Christopher Smart,’ 124 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, quincentenary of the shrievalty 
of, 453 
Newland (H. W.) on regimental nicknames, 440 
Newman (Cardinal) and ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 35 
Newport (J. J.) on old wooden chest, 88 
Newsham’s fire-engine, 207 
Newspaper, earliest use of the word, 34 ; first half- 
penny, 153 ; early evening, 477 ; ‘John Bull,’ 495 
Newton (E. E.) on articles on Hampstead, 436 
Newton (John) and Cowper, 301, 417 
Nicknames, regimental, of the British army, 104, 161, 
| 294, 263, 377, 438 
Nimmet, its etymology and meaning, 51, 362 
“ No class,” anecdote on the term, 244 
None, used with a plural verb, 38, 235 
‘Noon Gazette and Daily Register, early newspaper, 
477 
‘Norma,’ burlesque of, at the Adelphi, in 1841, 46 
Norman (P.) on derivation of Aldersgate, 31% 
Cricket laws, 288 
Norman (W.) on Jullaber, Kentish hill, 403 
Norman gizer= missel-thrush, its synonyms, 115, 383 
Northern fighters at Flodden, lists of, 126, 257, 362 
| Norton (Sir George), his endowment for sermon in 
Westminster Abbey, 396 
Norwich, midwives’ epitaphs in, 453 
| Nostoc, plant, 108, 218 
‘ Notes and Queries,’ li-t of contributors to vol. i., 89, 
197 ; indexes to, 413, 514 
Nower, origin and meaning of the name, 476 
| Numerals, Roman, 366 
Nursery rimes, 27, 93, 216 
O. on Lowestoft china, 73 
Gray (Thomas) and Horace Walpole, 51 
O. (H. L.) on French society in the last century, 232 
| O. (V. L.) on Delaval family, 55 
Oakham Castle and its horseshoes, 130 
Oath, the great, Scottish term, 13 
| Obituaries :— 
Atkinson (Rev. John Christopher), 280 
| Bird (Thomas), J.P., 260 
Leader (John Daniel), 40 
Moore (Col. Charles Thomas John), 428, 448 
Quaritch (Bernard), 83, 116,175 
Tuer (Andrew White), 180 
| (Edipus on Junius, 509 
Old Jamaica, sailors’ term for the sun, 49 
Oliver (A.) on laymen reading lessons, 466 
Regimental nicknames of the British army, 440 
Oliver (V. L.) on old wooden chest, 465 
Olney and Cowper, 301, 357, 417 
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O’More family, 271 
* On a Pincushion,’ child’s book, 7 
One and all, Cornish motto, 148, 424 
Open spaces, Chadwick and Carlyle on, 286, 
Order of the Bath, 50 
Orientation of the fabrics of churches in England, 104 
Ould (S. G.) on * Hail, Queen of Heaven,’ 28 
Ouseley (Sir William) on Omar Khayy4m, 6 
Overton (F. J.) on Dr, Johnson’s birthplace, 452 
Owen (D.) on jury in nautical terms, 426 
Owen (J. P.) on ‘‘ Comparisons are odious,” 
Hallam’s riddle, 4 
Oxford, origin and antiquity of the name, 69, 2 
P. (A.) on Kipling’s ‘ White Man’s Burden,’ 4 
P. (A. F.) on Stafford family, 12 
P. (F. A.) on island of Jesso, 191 
P. (F.) on regimental nicknames, 104 
P. (F. J.) on gunpowder in China, 516 
P. (H. A.) on French prisoners, 381 
P. (H. B.) on Elverton Manor, 406 
Familiar French quotations, 398, 461 
Misquotation from ‘The Deserted Village,’ 115 
Misquotation in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 45 
St. Martin’s parish, extent of, 479 


‘ 


39 


292 
49, 517 
l 


4 
vo 


P. (J.) on petition against the use of hops, 376 
Percival, origin of the surname, 376 
P. (J. B.) on arms of Merioneth, 524 


Earl's Palace, Orkney Islands, 486 
Gordon (Duchess of), her biography, 460 
P, (M.) on plashed hedges, 127 
Moral pockethandkerchiefs, 147 
Vine=a flexible shoot, 47 
. (R. B.) on F. E. Accum, 458 
Blake's iron railway, 443 
Box-irons, 104 
Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, 227 
Newsham’s fire-engine, 207 
Open spaces in towns, 286 
Palmer’s portable pens, 515 
Railway tickets, workmen’s che ap, 452 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 333 
Steam engine, its early history, 64 
‘Tom Bowling,’ 474 
Tyre, its meaning, 516 
Waterproof clothing, 294 
P. (S.) on Thomas Johnson, 476 
P. (S. L.) on poker virtue, |73 
Page (J. T.) on Belle Sauvage, 
Chest, old wooden, 1 
Chaucer, “ Dan,” 74 
Contributors to vol. i. ‘N. & Q..,’ 
Fighteenth-century ‘ History of England,’ 276 
End: An end, 
February fill-dyke, 384 
Hanover Square Concert Rooms, 493 
Horning, ancient Scottish rite, 51 
Inscriptions in Brightweli Church, 275 


426 


6 
00) 


aid 


Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, 1! 
Johnson (Dr.), his birthplace, 505 
Jubilee number of ‘N, & Q.,’ 197 
Lady shoemakers, 157 

Lambert (General) in Guernsey, 91 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 53 
Mawkin, its meaning, 394 
Mazes cut in turf, 445 
Mistakes, artists’, 33 


6 





| 
| 


Patty Moon’s Walk at Tunbridge Wells, 186 
| Paul I., Emperor of Russia, account of his murder, 23 


Page (J. T.) on ‘New Critical Review of Public 
Buildings,’ 114 
Oakham Castle and its horseshoes, 130 
Parnell, poet, his family, 97 
Rimes, nursery, 216 
St. Eanswyth, 8, 155 
St. Mary’s, Moorfields, 76 
St. Michael’s Church, Bassishaw, 113 
St. Pancras’s Church, Canterbury, 178 
Shepherdess Walk, 115 
Sock : To sock=to thrash, 53 
* Soft as a toad,” 54 
Wroth silver, 112 
Paint, process for removing, 274 
Palamedes on ancestors, 479 
Jasque song, oldest, 470 
Brothers bearing same Christian name, 54 
St. Helen, Queen of England, 129 
Waits and gaitas, their etymology, 5 
Palk (Robert), Governor of Fort St. (;eorge, 207 
Palmer (A. 8.) on ‘‘ Be the day weary,” 407 
Erlik Khan, Tibetian Pluto, 395 
Horns of Moses, 284 
Melek Taus, idol deity, 336 
Putrem, ‘ Aneid,’ viii. 596, 383 
Quotations, verifying, 333 
Sun’s motion, rate of, 89 
Palmer (J. F.) on ancient dogs, 523 
Picts and Scots, 419 
Shakespeare and Cicero, 463 
* Wearin’ o’ the Green,’ 316 
Palmer (W. M.) on payment of larksilver, 376 
Papaw, origin of the word, 32 
Palmer's portable pens, 515 


et bet eet 


Parallel passages, 373 P 
Parish and other accounts, 63, 207, 513 P 
Parish boundaries, 268 P 
Parish registers in France, earliest date of, 516 P 
Parker (George), astrologer, and John Partridge, 
almanac-maker, 6 P 
Parliament, a voteless candidate for, 413 P 
Parnell (Archdeacon Tho ), poet, his family, 33, 97 P. 
Parry family, 132 ' 
Parry (G. 8.) on arms at Claverley, 87 i Pi 
Parry (J. H.) on Parry family, 132 i PI 
Parsimony, its correct spelling, 215 : PI 
Partridge (John), almanac-maker, his legal action ' PI 


against George Parker, astrologer, in 1700, 6 PI 
Pasquils or pasquinades, original meaning of, 5, 57 
Pastille-burner, china, 4 
Pastophorium = priests’ chambers of the Temple, 415 
Pater (John), Major-General, 107, 158, 320 
Paterson (A.) on brothers bearing the same Christian 
name, 322 

Clock, old, 480 

Mistakes, artists’, 33 

Year 1900 and the styles, 46 


Pavement, iron, in London, 52 


Pavilion, use and meaning of the word, 354 


Pax on pictures composed of handwriting, 255 
Payen-Payne (De V.) on ‘ Ye King of Arms,’ 234 
Payne (W.) on London volunteers, 371 

Traeth Mawr, reclamation of, 257 
Peace (John), ‘ Apology for Cathedral Service,’ 10, 188 
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Peachey (G. C.) on crabs’ eyes as medicine, 485 
Peacock (E.) on blessing of the throats, 273 
Borough-English, 376 
“ Green-eyed monster,” 152 
* Hail, Queen of Heaven,’ Catholic hymn, 154 
Image, bleeding, in Christ Church, Dublin, 55 
Kidcoat: Kitcote=a prison, 499 
Proverb, 434 
Rubbing the eyes with gold for luck, 212 
Word corruption, 105 
Peacock (F.) on dozzil or dossil, 293 
Peacock (J.) on Borough-English, 501 
Peacock (M.) on Cockayne family, 267 
Pearce (C. J.) on Omar Khayyam, 517 
Pease: Pea, 147 
Pedigrees, Welsh manuscript, 109, 358 
Peeresses in their own right, their arms, 184 
Peers, their double-name signatures, 38 
Peet (W. H.) on alum trade, 233 
* Book of Praise,’ 75 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ Russ abridgment of, 66 
Guy (Thomas), his will, 326 
Lady shoemakers, 157 
Praed (W. M.), his poetical charade, 75 
Pekin or Peking, correct spelling, 517 
* Pen, The, Journal of Literature,’ its history, 49 
Penney (H. L.) on Sir H. Linthorne, 107 
Penney (N.) on Remote, 8 
Penny (F.) on the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 84 
Governor-General of Madras, 320 
King of Bantam, 94 
Morcom surname, its derivation, 16 
Mounted infantry in early times, 345 
Palk (Robert), his biography, 207 
Percival surname, 376 
Pérés (J. B.) and Archbishop Whately, 337, 441 
Pernet (G.) on dukes, stablemen’s term, 7 
Persian translation of the Gospels, old, 437 
Pertinax on laymen reading lessons in cathedrals, 376 
Liturgical language of the Greek Church, 515 
Petigrewe, old form of pedigree, 49, 117, 172, 233, 501 
Petition against the use of hops, 376, 483 
Petty (S. L.) on Christopher Merrett, 503 
Pillillew, use of the word, 485 
Pewter and its marks, 114 
Phillimore (W. P. W.) on Petigrewe, 233 
Phillips (W.) on Sir John Weld, 229 
Philology and ethnology, 496 
Photography, first discoverer of, 26, 116, 365, 464 
Pickering (J. E. L.) on shares in merchant ships, 320 
Pickford (J .) on battle sheaves, 382 
Bear and ragged staff, 216 
Brodrick (Admiral), his escape, 315 
Byng (Admiral), his portrait, 187 
Byng (E. J. S. and George), 295 
Cowper centenary, 417 
De Cardonnel (G. R.), his biography, 481 
Epitaph at Banbury, 434 
Ghosts and suicides, 462 
Horse equipment, 361 
Howk=to dig, 55 
Kemble (Miss Adelaide) as Norma, 46 
Lee (Hannah), story of, 16 
Marquessate of Winchester, 66 
Men wearing earrings, 321 
Mouse, the, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 446 





Pickford (J.) on W. M. Praed, his poetical charade, 
26; his poetical enigmas, 176 
** Rotatory calabash,” 381 
Strappado, the, 504 
* Tales of the Genii,’ 474 
Taxes on knowledge, 177 
Waverley novels, their illustrations, 372 
Wooden horse, military punishment, 253 
Pictet (Prof. R.), his ‘ Etude Critique du Matérialisme 
et du Spiritualisme,’ 23 
Picts and Scots, 261 
Pictures composed of handwriting, 127, 255, 367 
Pierpoint (R.) on Cromwell's sons and daughters, 494 
Familiar French quotations, 478 
Havelock (Sir Henry), 291 
Help, followed by an infinitive, 476 
Heraldic supporters of English sovereigns, 258 
Hour dials on clocks, 234 
‘ King Alfred,’ long poem by Fitchett, 101 
Shingles, old cure for, 514 
Songs, old, 504 
Spotted negro boy, 505 
Virgil’s epitaph, 192 
Wooden pitchers, 154 
Pigeon cure, survival in France 
Pigott (W. J.) on Samuel Ask 
Pillillew, use and meaning of the word, 372, 484 
Pindar, botanical term, 413 
Pineapple, its etymology, 402 
Pineapple, worn out, 32 
Pink (W. D.) on Edward Carey, M.P., 47, 235 
Carey (Sir Henry), M.P. 1601-22, 87 
Carteret (Sir Charles), his biography, 187, 385 
Cave (Sir R.), M.P. 1641, 209 
Chadwell (W.), M.P., 247 
Challinor (John), Recorder of London, 1508-10, 
267 
Chettell (Francis), M.P. 1646-8, 314 
Cholmley (John), M.P. 1698-1711, 335 
Civic knighthoods, 409 
Clarke (Sir + dward), his biography, 515 
Clarke (Samuel), M.P. 1646, 496 
Madras, Governor-General of, 158 
Quincentenary of the shrievalty of Newcastle, 453 
Thurbane (John), M.P. 1679-1700, 192 
Vice-Chancellor, co. Pal. Lancaster, 149 
Weld (Sir John), his biography, 298, 458 
Pipes, Winchester, 516 
Pitcher (D.) on Delaval family, 55 
Pitchers, wooden, at Grenoble, 154 
Pitches (Sir Abraham), of Streatham, Surrey, 314 
Place-names, Roumanian, 311 
Plantagenet on Reade family, 175 
Plantagenet (Arthur), Viscount L’Isle, his retinue, 
269, 383 
Plant-name, Kentish, 376, 440 
Plashed hedges, their origin, 127, 235, 325 
Plassey and Biderra, accounts of the battles of, 55 
Platform, earliest political use of the word, 395 
Platt (J.), jun., on the Boxers, 512 
Chacma, zoological term, 394 
Gnu, its etymology, 15 
Goober and pindar, botanical terms, 413 
Hicatee, its etymology, 167 
Irish Fearagurthok, 174 
Kaross, its etymology, 125, 236 
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Platt (J.), jun., on knobkerrie, its etymology, 66 
Manatee, its etymology, 85 
Names, South African, 113 
Place-names, Roumanian, 311 
Quagga and zebra, 3, 480 
Sirvente or sirventes, 374 
Stiver and steever, 434 
Wagner (Richard), his ‘ Meistersinger,’ 8 
Wigwam : Tepee, 104 
Yam, its etymology, 226 
Plocks : The Plocks, its meaning, 127, 382 
Plugenet family of Kilpeck, 269, 400 
Pockethandkerchief, divination by, 185, 295 
Pockethandkerchiefs, moral and political, 147, 423 
Pocklington (G. R.) on Pocklington pedigree, 376 
Pocklington pedigree, 376 
Poe (Edgar A.), origin of his ‘ Hop-Frog,’ 4, 155, 235 
Poet, his immortality predicted by himself, 481 
Poker virtue, its meaning and origin, 108, 173 
Polder, its meaning, 55, 25 
Politician, use of the word, 499 
Politician on commando, use of the word, 433 
United Empire Loyalists, 27 
Polkinghorn, its derivation and meaning, 11 
Pollard (H. T.) on pillillew, use of the word, 484 
Pollard (M.) on crabs’ eyes as medicine, 486 
“Throwing a bonnet over the windmills,” 421 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 
As black as the Devil’s nutting-bag, 38, 95, 197 
As throng as Throp’s wife, 414, 526 
Atlantic greyhound, 397, 525 
Bloated armaments, 455 
Comparisons are odious, 46, 195, 292 
Devil walking through Athlone, 336, 425, 464 
End: An end, 65, 137, 175, 277 
February fill-dyke, 188, 277, 384, 502 
Grave of great reputations, 48, 156 
Green-eyed monster, 65, 152, 295, 406 
Haft: By the haft, 38, 92 
Hopping the wag, 25, 154, 346 
King of Bantam, 18, 94 
La fe endrycza al sobieran ben, 187, 25°. 
Lie in one’s throat, 146 
Literary log-rolling, 208 
Ne pas valoir les quatre fers d'un chien, 312 
No deaf nuts, 316, 399 
Noblesse oblige, 468 
Otium cum dignitate, 385 
Pennyworth : A good pennyworth, 73 
Print : Out of print, 124, 195, 343, 422 
Robin Hood's pennyworths, 73 
Rotatory calabash, 186 
See how these Christians love one another, 107 
Stand the racket, 316, 422 


421,481 





Pollard-Urquhart (F. E. R.) on double-name signa- 
tures for peers, 38 
Pond Farm, Leicester, and Whitebrook family, 88 
Ponsonby (G.) on child’s book, 36 . 
Rubens’s portrait of Marchesa Grimaldi, 35 
Poole (M. E.) on Grosvenor manuscripts, 315 
Plantagenet (Arthur), Viscount L’Isle, 269 
Salisbury (Thomas), 230 
Sergeant-at-Arms : Yeoman of the Guard, 355 
Pope (Alexander), his “ love-letters,” 147 
Popes John XII. and Benedict IX., 416 
Port (C. G.) on almshouses in Savage Gardens, 415 
Powell (Foster), Yorkshire pedestrian, 436 
Powell (H. Y.) on costume of clergymen, 335 
Devizes, origin of the name, 88 
Powell (Thomas), his biography, 67 
Pownoll (Jacob Arkworth), date of death, 316 
Praed (W. M.), his poetical enigmas, 26, 75, 176 
Prefaces, custom of writing, 15 
Press, freedom of the, 469 
Preston Guild, celebration held every twenty years, 96 
Prideaux (W. F.) on Aldgate and Whitechapel, 134 
Bath, Order of the, 50 
Cavendish (Henry), his biography, 94 
Field-Marshals in the army, 44 
FitzGerald (Edward), bibliography of, 201, 221, 241 
Fleet Street, No. 17, 131 
Mint, the, its localization, 12 
Quagga and zebra, their etymologies, 75 
Priest, used as a verb, 10, 96, 191 
Prime Minister, 94, 213 
Prince of Wales, title of, 69, 214 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, 4, 215, 363, 443 
Prisoners of war in England, 1759-60, 269, 380, 465 
Pronunciation, alteration of, 395, 453, 497 
* Prooshan Blue” in ‘ Pickwick,’ 452 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 
A far cry to Loch Awe, 67, 


A pickled rope, 15 


| They say. 


Sunday hare, 46, 291 
Swim in golden lard, 229 
What say they? Let them say, 456 
Throwing a bonnet over the windmills, 268, 421 
Toad : Soft as a toad, 54 
Up, Guards, and at them ! 32 
Widow’s man, 148, 254 
Women be forgetfull, children be unkinde, 434, 
503 
Providence, island of, 49 
Prussia, riding in, 494 
Puckridge family of Hants, 49 
‘Punch,’ changes in, 227, 291 ; weekly dinner, 397, 526 
| Punch and Judy, article in ‘Saturday Review ‘on, 513 
| Putrem, ‘ neid,’ viii. 596, its meaning, 248, 333, 438 
| Pythagoras and Christianity, 248, 345, 426 
| Quackenbos (J. D.) on ‘ Fisherman of Lake Semapee,’ 
415 
Quagga, its etymology, 3, 75 
Quare (Daniel), watchmaker, his burial-place, 474 
Quaritch (Bernard), bookseller, 83, 116, 175 
| Quarrell (W. H.) on instrumental choir, 35 
Christian names, 413 
Maps, 374 
Quarter of corn, 456 
Queen's Concert or Hanover Square Rooms, demolition 
| of, 354 
| Quincentenary of the shrievalty of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 453 
Quotations :— 
A broken song, it had dropped apart. 149 
A citizen of Rome, while Rome survived, 109 
A parent asked a priest his child to bless, 210 
An antique stone, the relics spared by old decay, 
317 
And still beneath the caverns dread, 51 
Bid day stand still, 497 
Does this become a soldier ? 109, 219 
Food for worms, good Percy, 210 
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Quotations: 


From the contagion of the world’s slow stain, 397 
God bless the king! God bless, &c., 388 
High Heaven itself our impious rage assails, 109 
His time a moment, and a point his space, 58 
How often must it weep, how often burn! 109 
In Iceland, where the surface is of snow, 397 
Is Thomas Hardy nowadays ? 396 
Let each man learn to know himself, 497 
My name is Norval, 200 
Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring, 125, 
290, 437 
Nil actum, 106 
Non est factus mundus in tempore, sed cum tem- 
pore, 496 
On Stainmore’s wintry wild, 210 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines, 397, 527 
Remember me is all I ask, 210 
So odd, my country’s ruin made me grave, 109, 
219 
That fadeth not away, 1 Peter i. 4, v. 4, 513 
That one small head should carry all he knew, 115 
The wind would blow, had I my will, 210 
These are imperial works, and worthy kings, 109, 
219 
They eat and drink and scheme and plod, 317 
To be contented is the only plan, 457 
Video meliora proboque, 40 
Whatever sweets Saban springs disclose, 109, 
219 
Quotations, verification of, 333 ; familiar French, 336, 
398, 461, 478; collection of Biblical, 426, 484 
R- metathesis in O. E., 81 
R. on Bloody Monday, 377 
R. (A. F.) on bottled Burton ale, 67 
Whiskers = moustache, 88 
R. (D.) on soldier ancestors, 496 
R. (D. M.) on ‘ Adventures in the Moon,’ 128 
Anchylostomeasis, its meaning, 28 
Bedingfield family, 68 
sully, football term, 9 
“ Far cry to Loch Awe,” 130 
2. (F. E.) on inscriptions on statues, 168 
2. (G. H.) on Bohun: Plugenet families, 269 
2. (J. H.) on Hoastik carles, 72 
3. (T.) on Earl's Palace, Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, 426 
R—n on English travellers in Savoy, 58 
Voltaire engraving, 95 
‘‘ Rackstrow’'s old man ” and museum, 269, 366, 485 
Radcliffe (J.) on Adelbright, Rex Norfolciz, 257 
Cromie (Sir Michael), his biography, 136 
Emery family, 174 
Leith halfpenny, 466 
Prince of Wales, title of, 214 
Venn (Rev. Henry) and Lord Mountford, 38 
Radford (W. L.) on Trask’s ‘ History of Norton-sub- 
Hamilon,’ 451 
Rae (W. F.) on Mr. Dilke on Junius, 21 
Railway tickets, workmen’s cheap, 452 
Ralegh (Sir Walter), engraved portraits of, 68 
Ratcliffe (T.) on end : an end, 137 
February fill-dyke, 502 
Ghosts and suicides, 462 
“* Green-eyed monster,”’ 406 
Heel-ball or cobblers’ wax, 256 
Marriage and baptism superstitions, 54 





Ratcliffe (T.) on “ Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good 
red herring,’ 290 
Pillillew, its meaning, 372 
Poker virtue, 173 
“Prooshan Blue” in ‘ Pickwick,’ 452 
Sock : To sock=to thrash, 53 
Toad mugs, 198 
Raymonde on “ Dan” Chaucer, 27 
Read (F. W.) on Egyptian chessmen, 111, 341 
Field-Marshals in the British army, 91 
Hanky-panky, 175 
Mouse, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 487 
Reade (A. L.) on Russell family, 187 
Reade family, 68, 175 
Reardon (Lieut.), his biography, 288 
Redmond (P.) on pedigree of Lords of Cardigan, 416 
Redneck, applied to Roman Catholics in Lancashire, 
315 
Reeve (E. H. L.) on Sir Nathaniel Rich, 249 
Regimental mottoes, 389 
Regimental nicknames, 104, 161, 224, 263, 377, 438 
Reid (A. G.) on cordwainer, its derivation, 14 
* Dr. Syntax,’ 151] 
Farntosh, its origin, 136 
Great oath, Scottish term, 13 
Long and young family, 333 
Reid (G. K.) on * Be the day weary,” 249 
Reinle (K. E.) on end: an end, 277 
Gothic spatirds, 273 
Remote as a Christian name, 8 
Renfred as a Christian name, 375, 460 
Reporter, earliest journalistic use of the word, 516 
Reredos : Lardose, 455 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua), his ‘ Infant Academy,’ 397 
Rich (Sir Nathaniel), his biography, 249 : 
Richardson family, 149 


| Richardson (W. C.) on Irish Fearagurthok, 108 





Riding in Prussia, 494 
Rimes, nursery, 27, 93, 216 ; bellringers’, 93 
Rivett-Carnac (J. H.) on military despatch, 424 
Vice-Admiral, office of, 252 
Robbins (A. F.) on early mention of actresses, 514 
Britain as “ Queen of Isles,” 369 
** Comparisons are odious,” 292 
Defoe (Daniel), his financial difficulties, 285 
Dickens and Yorkshire schools, 464 
Editors, evolution of, 425 
Football on Shrove Tuesday, 402 
French prisoners of war in England, 465 
King of Bantam, 18 
Mr. Attorney, 474 
Moral pockethandkerchiefs, 423 
Newspaper, earliest use of word, 34 
Partridge (John), almanac-maker, 6 
Politician, use of the word, 500 
Prime Minister, 94 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, 4 
Reporter, use of the word, 516 
Shakespeariana, 63 
Skaits = skates, 374 
Slang, first use of the word, 212 
Stamp collecting, 404 
Stop-press editions, 8 
Roberts (Lord) and Suwarrow, 454, 521 
Roberts (W.) on Barns Elms House, 312 
Board of Green Cloth, clerks of, 51 
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Roberts (W.) on Catalogues of English book sales, 
429, 490 
Hanky-panky, 26 
Hannays of Kirkdale, 195 
Romney (George), his books, 426 
Shakespeare's portraits, 334 
Shelley’s mother, 169 
Voteless candidate, 413 
Robinson (J.) on early evening newspaper, 477 
Rochester family, 188 
Rochester (Lord) and Lady Sandwich, 356, 442 
Rogers (S.), his ‘ Ginevra,’ 3, 92, 154, 505 
Rollick, use of the word as a substantive, 415 
Roman Empire, fall of the, 28 
Roman numerals, 366 
Roman wash, cosmetic, 69, 256 
Roman years 751-753, 125 
Rome, date of the building of, 245, 405 
Romney (George), his books, 289, 426 
Ronjat, the king’s serjeant-surgeon, 475 
Roods and rood-lofts, 477 
Ross (R. M.) on “ Is Thomas Hardy nowadays,” 396 
** Rotatory calabash,” origin of the custom, 186, 381 
Roumanian place-names, 311 
Rowe (J. H.) on Doctor as a Christian name, 54 
Polkinghorn, its derivation, 11 
St. Hieretha, Devonshire saint, 107 
Rowson (Mrs. 8.), her ‘Charlotte Temple : a Tale of 
Truth,’ 89, 218 
Rubens’s portrait of the Marchesa Grimaldi, 35 
Run, theatrical, use of the term, 513 
Runagate and runaway, confusion between, 513 
Rushton (W. L.) on Shakespeare’s books, 329 
Ruskin (Jobn), taste in his * Modern Painters,’ 86 ; 
his residences, 475 
Russell (C.) on Dr. Johnson and Vestris, 24 
Russell (F, A.) on Dickens and Yorkshire schools, 354 
Doctor, Christian name, 194 
Ladybird, Suffolk name for, 154 
Mint, the, 114 
Russell family, 187 
Russian calendar and the year 1900, 46, 265 
Rust (J. C.) on open field land, 411 
Rutter (J. A.) on moated mounds, 309 
Rectangular keeps, 454 
Salutation Tavern, its landlord, 315 
Rye (W. B.), jun., on vol. i. ‘ N. & Q.,’ 90 
Rylands family, 355, 440 
5. on ‘I ’ll hang my harp on a willow tree,” 526 
La Fayette (Marquis de), picture of, 228 
(A. H.) on pictures composed of handwriting, 255 
(B.) on May Road well, Accrington, 14 
(C.) on Picts and Scots, 418 
(F. G.) on Corney House, Chiswick, 137 
Cox (James), his museum, 57 
. (H.) on General Lambert, 7 
(H. G. L.) on Gladstone's height, 234 
(H. H.) on “ Devil walking through Athlone,” 464 
(J. P.) on alum trade, its history, 234 
Paint, process for removing, 274 
(J. S.), Yale, on ‘ The Three Sister Arts,’ 313 
(J. S.), London, on genius and large families, 479 
*The Three Sister Arts,’ 366 
8, (N. 8.) on Cowper centenary, 358 
Flag, the British, 440 
S. (O.) on Old Jamaica, sailors’ term, 49 
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S. (P.) on Roman wash, its meaning, 69 
8. (R.) on Doctor, a Christian name, 324 
S. (S.) on casts of ancient seals, 288 
S. (W.) on army rank, 190 
Gantelope, the, military punishment, 204 
Horse, the wooden, 82 
Log, the, 511 
Prisoners, French, 380 
Strappado, 369 
* White Man’s Burden,’ 481 
S. (W. T.) on ‘ Easier than Lying,’ 288 
S.-M. (C. G ) on childerpox, children’s disease, 128, 297 
**La fe endrycza al sobieran ben,” 421 
St. Christopher, poem on the legend of, 335 
St. Eanswyth, virgin saint, relics of, 8, 74, 155 
St. Francis of Assisi, the Aberdeen triptych of, 397 
St. George of England, 374 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, orientation of, 333 
St. Helen, Queen of England, story of, 129 
St. Hieretha, Devonshire saint, 107, 294 
St. Jerome, editions of his works, 148 
St. Jordan, Christian name, 256 
St. Just-in-Penwith, Cornwall, church built of unhewn 
stones, 68 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, inscriptions in, 284 
St. Martin’s parish, its extent, 397, 479 
St. Mary's, Moorfields, engraving depicting midnight 
mass at, 1862, 76 ; its history, 76 
St. Mary Woolnoth, 455 
St. Michael's, Bassishaw, its sale by auction, 6, 113 
St. Mildred’s, Poultry, 33 
St. Nicholas (Thomas), c. 1650, 187 
St. Pancras’s Church, Canterbury, its antiquity, 26, 
94, 178, 319 
St. Pol (Earls of), their pedigree, 72, 196 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, allusions to, 516 
St. Swithin on Bummel, its derivation, 436 
Byre, its meaning, 277, 440 
Cremitt money, 254 
Doctor as Christian name, 194 
Dozzil or dossil, 17 
Eye, evil, 285 
Football on Shrove Tuesday at Chester-le-Street, 
283 
Gipsies in England in the thirteenth century, 276 
Goat in folk-lore, 522 
Hoastik carles, 16 
Maundeville (Sir John) on orange peel, 188 
None used with a plural verb, 235 
Pockethandkerchief, fateful, 185 
Proverbs in Herbert's ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ 382 
Shakespeare and music, 95 
Shield of brawn, 445 
** Sunday ” hare, 291 
St. Thomas’s Day Custom, 497 
Saladin and the Crusader’s wife, 77 
‘Sale of Authors,’ passage relating to Gray, 376 
Salisbury, Collegium de Valle, 69 
Salisbury (Thomas), his arrest in 1586, 230 
Salmon (Mrs.), her waxwork exhibition, 131 
Salmon disease, 87, 191 
Salt, Cerebos, explained, 356, 440 
Salterton on unicorns, 314 
Salutation Tavern, Newgate Street, in 1794, 315 
Sanctuary, right of, repeal of the law in England, 51 
Sanderson family of Leigh, Lancashire, 416 
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Sandwich (Lady) and Lord Rochester, 356, 442 
Sardinia, ancient towers in, 497 
Savage (E. B.) on ancient dogs, 523 
Savage (Sir John), and Bradley, co. Hants, 288 
Savery (Capt.), inventor of the steam engine, 64, 135 
Savoir-Faire on ‘‘ Far cry to Loch Awe,” 67 
Savoy, English travellers in, 58 
Sawyer (James), his birthplace, 416 
Sawyer (RB. F. J.) on James Sawyer’s birthplace, 416 

Royal arms, Elizabeth and Edward VI., 502 
Saxon shore of Britain, 433 
Scafe (William), watchmaker, references to, 312 
Scandinavian, the loss of ‘‘w” in, 492 
Ecarborough, monumental inscriptions at, 48 
Ecarlett (B. F.) on ancient dogs, 341 

Plantagenet (Arthur), Viscount L’Isle, 383 
Scattergood (B. P.) on old wooden chest, 196 
Schaick (Lieut. van), his biography, 68 
Scoinson arch, architectural term, 357, 480 
Scotch as a language, 95 
Scotland, curse of, new fact, 493 


Scott (Sir Walter), quotation from his ‘ Miscellaneous 
his Scottish dialect, 95; ‘ Ballad of 


Poems,’ 51; 
Rosabelle,’ 149, 273 ; early issues of the Waverley 
novels, 151; shield of brawn in ‘Ivanhee,’ 247, 
360, 445; his use of the phrase ‘‘ 
316, 349 ; illustrations of Waverley novels, 372 
Scrope (Adrian), the regicide, his pedigree, 495 
Scrutator on Fahrenheit thermometer, 229 
Seaforth Highlanders and the MacKaes, 412 
Seals, casts of ancient, 288, 402 
Sedilia, stone, in medizval churches, 457 
Seek or seeke, its meaning, 26 
Seneca and Browning, coincidence between, 167 
Senex on army rank, 47 
Billington (Mrs.) as St. Cecilia, 335 
Thebal, identification of, 337 
Senga on chink of woods, 498 
Dryden's oaks in Scott, 27: 
H: aydon ( Benjamin Robert), his biogr: phy, 271 
i oceiees (Sir Thomas), picture by, 237 
Virtues and vices, 444 
Sergeant-at-Arms : Yeoman of the Guard, 355 
feriff, meaning of the word, 246, “we 186 
Several, uses of the word, 412, 504 
Sexagenarian on iron pave ment in London, 52 
Shaddock, Chinese fiuit, 168, 217 
Shadwell (John), his biography, 515 
Shakespeare (W.), his knowledge of mus ic, 22, 95, 
171; and Ben Jonson, 77, 230, 311, ; anecdote 
concert ing, 244; and Cicero, 288, 462 ; his books, 
$29 ; his portraits, 334; and Ireland Yard, Black- 
friars, 434 
Shakespeariana :— 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. sec. 1 
the summe,” 62 
Coriolanus, Act IV. sc. 7, “ Rights by rights 
fouler,”’ 164 
Hamlet, Act I. sc. 4, “ The dram of eale,”’ 162 ; 
Act LV. sc. 3, “ Diseases desperate grown,” 63 
Julius Cesar, Act IT. sc. 1, “ Bears with glasses,” 
393; Act V. sc. 1, “ Their bloody sign of battle 
is - out,” 164 
King John, Act I. se. 1, Philip the Bastard, story 
of, 393; Act IT. sc. 1, “‘ Excuse ; it is to beat 
usurping down,” 164 


3 





Grates me, 


No deat nuts,” 


Shakespeariana : — 

Macbeth, Act I. sc, 2, “ Damned quarry,” 62 

Merchant of Venice, Act I. se. “ But even 
now worth this,” 63, 163; “Pure innocence,” 
63; sc. 2, “It is no mean happiness,” 163 ; 
Act IT. se. 9, ‘‘ To offend, and judge, are dis- 
tinct offices,” 163; Act IV. sc. 1, “Quit the 
fine,” 393 

Tempest, Act II.sc.1, ‘ ‘Twenty consciences,” &c., 
62; Act III. sc ‘I forget: but these sweet 
thoughts do even refresh my labours,”’ 62 

Winter's Tale, Act I. sc. 2, “Grace to boot,’ 
208, 392: ‘* The bygone day proclaimed,” 
283; “* The execution did cry out against the 
non-performance,” 283; “ Thereto clerk-like 
experienced,’’ 283; “The gracious queen, part 
of his theme,” 283; “ Parts of man,” 283, 392; 
Act IT. s« ‘ A most unworthy and unnatural 
lord,” 283; Act IV. se. 4, “ I think you have as 





little skill to fear,” 329; ** Marry, garlic, to mend 
her kissing with,’’ 330; “I was promised them 
against the feast,” 330; ‘‘ Age and altering 


rheums?” 330; “Thou a 
thus affect’st a sheep-hook,” < hurl,’ 330, 
393; “ Unworthy thee,” 393: ** Guilty 
to,” 330; ‘New ship,’ 330; Act V. sc. 1, 
** The odds for high and low ’s alike,” 330 
Shannon and the Chesapeake, 435 
Shares in merchant ships, 228, 320 
Shelley (P B.), edition of his ‘ Poetical Works,’ revised 
by W. M. Rossetti, 67 ; his mother, 169 
Shepherd (M.) on Gorey or Gourey, 209 
Shepherdess Walk, Hoxton, 11, 115, 322 
Sherborne (Lord) on Bibury, its derivation, 459 
Earrings, men wearing, 386 
Elizabethan te rms, 3t 6 
Figs in fruit, 275 
Prisoners, French, 381 
“ They say. What s Say they ? Let them say,” 456 
Shield of brawn in Scott’s ‘ Iv: anhoe,’ 247, 360 a 
Shieling and gavel, their etymology 85, 210, 
Shilston family of Devonshire, 336 
Shingles, old cure for, 514 
Ships, shares in merchant, 228, 320 
Shirts, mail, from the Sudan, 183, 270 


sce ceptre ss heir, that 





| Shoemaking, fashionable craze for ladies, 87, 157 
Shore (T. W 


’.) on Kingston coronation stone, 391 
Oxford, place-name, 249 
Shot, use of the past participle, 311 
Showers of snakes, fish, spiders, &c., 516 
Shrapnel (General), his biography, 168, 217 
Shrove Tuesday, football on, 283, 402, 486 
Sidbury, Devon, and Baron Fitzgibbon, 47 
Sidney (Sir Philip), his chair, 377 
Sidney, Young, and Brownlow, 8 
Silhouettes of children, 190 
Sigma Tau on Elverton Manor, co, Kent, 356 
Hayden (Dr.), of Dublin, his biography, 2 
Moutlowe (Henry), M.P., 335 
Reardon : McCarthy, 288 
Shelley bibliograp hy, 67 
‘* Signs of the Fifteen Last Days of the World,” black- 
letter book in museum at Col ne, 269 
Simpson (P.) on Bible originally written in Dutch, 66 
Bird-eyed, its meaning, 158, 424 
Chiaus, its origin, 25 
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Simpson (P.) on hoti in Howell and Browning, 
Jonson (Ben), unclaimed poem by, 34, 337 
Shakespeare and Cicero, 462 
Shakespeariana, 164, 393 
Tennyson query, 503 
Theatrical run, 513 
“To swim in golden lard,” 22! 
Winchester pipes, 516 

Sinol on Harrison Weir’s book on cats, 515 

Sir John, sixteenth-century nickname for priest, 

Sirvente or sirventes, Provengal word, 374 

Skaits=—skates, 374 

Skat, German card game, 

Skeat (W. W.) on Anglo-S 
Argh, place-name termination 
Batsueins, its etymology, 384 
‘* Bernardus non vidit omnia,” 
Boer, its etymology, 191 
Century, the new, 84 
Choys, its spelling, 443 
Dukes, the, stablemen’s term, 
Fiag, the British, 457 
Gavel and shieling, their etymologies, 
Gothic spadrds, 345 
Grammatical usage, 
‘‘ Green-eyed monster,” 65 
Grosvenor manuscripts, 424 
“ La fe endrycza al sobieran ben,” 

344 


12 
axon speech, 320 
O7 


$41 


99 


SO, 2 


360, 


121 


421 
Lease, terms in ancient, 
* Lifetime’s Work,’ 2 
Maundeville (Sir John) on orange peel, 321 
Messuage, origin of the word, 411 

“ No deaf nuts, 
Papaw, its origin, 
Petigrewe, its etymology, 
Pineapple, its etymology, 
Scott (sir Walter), stanza from his poems, 
Seriff, its etymology, 345 
Shaddock, Chinese fruit, 1 
Shrapnel (General), his biography, 


100 
7) 


ve 


172 
402 


bs 


168, 217 


Step : Stepmother, stepfather, 273 
Swound = fainting.fit, 464 
Unicorns, 427 
W, its loss in Scandinavian, 492 
Witche!t =ill-shod, 58 

Skevington (T. W.) on Emery family, 341 


Slang, expl: anation and earliest use of the word, 28, 


Slim, use of the word, 146, 236 
Smith (C. G.) on Burton bottled ale, 
Goodere (Capt. Samuel), 
Smith (F. G.) on sweepstakes, its meaning, 464 
Smith (H.) on Foster Powell, pedestrian, 436 
Smith (J. F.), novelist, 
Smithers (C, G.) on “ 
red herring,’’ 125 
Smock marriages, 323 
Smyth (H.) on sweepstakes, use of the word, 
Sock : To sock —to thrash, 53, 97 
Soissona, the vase of, 477 
Soldier ancestors, 496 
Soldiers’ bacca, 332 
Soldiers, special literature written for, 2, 
at the battle of Colenso, 28 pet names for, 
Songs and Ballads :— 
Basque song, the oldest, 


174 


=iv 


ar7 AF 
oii, 409 


Neither fish, nor flesh, nor 


336 


o;5 


170 
999 


Clave shouse’t s Lament, 


194 


97 
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| Songs and Ballads :— ; 


Every bullet has its billet, 88 

Heir of Linne, 129 

I'll hang my barp on a willow tree, 375, 484, 526 

In hurry post haste for a licence, 275 

Pop goes the Weasel, 35( 

Red, White, and Blue, 1 

Stay, traveller, tarry here to-night, 437, 504 

Sweet Ellen the fair from her cottage bad strayed 
437 

The Chesapeake so bold, 435 

The Wearin’ o’ the Green, 316, 

Tom Bowling, 474 


5 Ov 
a, 272 


405 


| Sous, Anglicized ‘word, its pronunciation, 437 
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1 
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good | 


105; English, 
285 


Southwell (T.) on Christopher Merrett, 436 

Sowens as an article of food, 413 

de) on Abp. Whately and J. B, Péris, 337 
on eighteenth-century ‘ History of 


doy res (J. 
Spackman (H. C.) 
England,’ 127 
Spatirds, Gothic, etymology of the word, 


148, 273, 345 


Spence (R. M.) on Browning’s ‘ Parleyings with 
Christopher Smart,’ 124 
Byre=cowhouse, 6 
Shakespeariana, 62, 162, 163 3, 392, 393 
Spoons, their symbolic meaning, 7, 11 ~ 172 
Sporting rec ord, eighteenth-century, 4! 
Spurring family, 396 
* Squire’s Pew, The,’ poem by Jane Taylor, 69, 154 
Stafford (J.) on Stafford family, 316 ‘ 
Stafford family, 12, 316, 522 
Stamp collecting, early, 404, 501 
Stapleton (A.) on ‘ Three Wise Men of Gotham,’ 169 
Stapleton’s, club mentioned by Horace Walp le, 495 
Statues, inscriptions on, 168 
Steam engine, early history of the, 64, 135, 207 
Stedman (R. J. M.) on Stedman family, 128 
Stedman family, 128 
Steinmetz (Andrew), barrister, 1857, 165, 361 
Step: Step mother or father, early use of the words, 
189, 273 
Stephens (F. G.) on mail shirts from the Soudan, 270 
Pillillew, use of the word, 484 
Sterne (Rev. Laurence) and Charles Dickens, 185 
Stevenson (C. C.) on the name Muriel, 415 
Stevenson (R. L.), his poem ‘ The Vagabond,’ 336 
Stevenson (W. H.) on Aldgate and Whitechapel, 34 
Edgett surname, its derivation, 13 
Jekyll surname, 152 
Morecambe, its derivation, 314 
Oxford place-name, 69, 517 ' 
Stilwell (J. P.) on contributors to vol. i. ‘N. & Q.,’ 90 | 
Elizabethan terms, 366 
Washington family, a coincidencein regard to, 292 | 
Stirrup (C. H.) on recollections of B lackburn, 85 
Stiver and steever, etymology of, 434 
Stone (J. M.) on Holbein gateway in Whitehall, 27 ' 


Stones, boundary, in open fields, 297, 441 

Stopes (C. C,) on Sir Erasmus Wilson, 474 
Dr. Thomas and Sir Thomas Wilson, 

Stop-press editions, early, 8, 130 

Stott (W.) on Braikenridge, mathematician, 435 

Strappado, the, and neck and heels, ancient military 

punishments, 369, 504 

Street (E. E.) on town gates outside London, 

Strong (E. A.) on Moseley Hall, 7 

Stuart (T. P.) on Sir Robert and Sir Wm. Stuart, 336 


193, 514 
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Stuart (Sir Robert and Sir Wm.), 336, 402 
Sturge (J. M.) on lines by Jean Ingelow, 229 
Styles, the, and the year 1900, 46 
Sudan, mail shirts from the, 183, 270, 326 
Suffolk, name for ladybird in, 48, 154, 274 
Suicides and ghosts, 288, 462 
Sun's motion, rate of the, 89, 176 
Surnames: Edgett, its derivation, 13, 193 ; Morcom, 
16, 92; Taltarum, its origin, 28, 131; Swigg, its 
origin, 112; Jekyll, its derivation, 152, 290 ;| 
Percival, 376 ; Vinrace, 376 ; Petigrewe, 501 
Sutty, bookseller, 1700-30, his biography, 26 
Suum Cuique on Pythagoras and Christianity, 426 
Suwarrow and Lord Roberts, 454, 521 } 
Swansea, its derivation, 11 | 
Sweepstakes, use of the word in connexion with 
building, 336, 464 
Swigg surname, its origin, 112 
Sword-belt, carriage of, 237 
Swound =a fainting-fit, 356, 464 
Swynnerton (C.) on old songs, 437 
Sympson (E. M.) on “ A far cry to Loch Awe,” 323 
7, (A. 8.) on Admiral Sir Thomas Dilkes, 421 
T. (C. R.) on Sunday hare, 46 
T. (F. B.) on John White, patriarch of Dorchester, 475 
T. (G. H.) on Muggletonian writings, 415 
T. (H.) on familiar French quotations, 336 
Lamotte’s ‘ Fables Nouvelles,’ 228 
Marchioness of Granby, portrait by, 25 
Step : Step mother or father, 189 
T. (I.) on Fleet Street, No. 17, 132 
T. (J. S. M.) on bridge, card game, its derivation, 12 
Centum, use of word, 433 
“ Curse of Scotland,” 493 
‘Infernal Marriage,’ by B. Disraeli, 287 
Poem entitled ‘ The Expostulation,’ 127, 293 
Tables, game of, 501 
T. (T. R. E. N.) on swound=a fainting-fit, 356 
T. (W. A.) on horse equipment, 148 | 
Tabitha on Cat’s-Meat Square, 148 | 
Tables, the game of, 435, 501 
‘Tales of the Genii,’ by Rev. James Ridley (Sir Charles | 
Morell), 474 | 
Taltarum surname, its origin, 28, 131 | 
Tankage, its meaning, 28, 253 | 
Tate (W. R.) on eighteenth-century ‘ History of Eng- | 
| 





land,’ 189 
Tavistock Chapel, its demolition, 452 
Taxes on knowledge and John Cleave, 83, 177, 271 
Taylor (C. S.) on altars at Glastonbury, 131 
February fill-dyke, 277 
Taylor (H.) on cross near Wycoller Hall, 248 
Elizabeth (Queen), scandal concerning, 51 
Taylor (I.) on Cockayne family, 345 
Delagoa and Algoa, 424 
Horse equipment, 213 
Huish, its etymology, 475 
Lyddite, origin of the name, 185 
Picts and Scots, 261, 482 
Shaddock, Chinese fruit, 217 
South African names, 49 
Taylor (J.) on William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 137 
Tea gardens of North London, 115, 322 
Teesdale (H. W.), letters in his possession, 89 
Tennyson (Lord), his ‘ Dream of Fair Women,’ 208 ; 
meaning of lines by, 415, 502 





Tepee: Wigwam, their meaning, 104 
Terry (P.) on the taxes on knowledge, 83 
Thames Tunnel and Ralph Dodd, 34, 75, 169, 291, 346 
Thé Beurré, 9, 57, 114, 290 
The Unmistakable on “Stand the racket,” 316 
Theatrical anecdote, 266 
Theatrical deadheads, derivation of the term, 332 
Theatrical run, use of the term, 513 
Thebal=Theobald, 337, 479 
Thermometer, Fahrenheit, 229, 289, 422, 463 
Thiselton (A. E.) on Shakespeariana, 62, 164 
Thomas (R.) on F. E. Accum, 361 
* Adventures in the Moon,’ 254 
Africander : Afrikander, 89 
Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ 45 
* Box and Cox,’ 353 
Cowper centenary, 358 
Entire, brewers’ term, 175 
Guy (Thomas), his wiil, 326 
Hanky-panky, curious coincidence, 296 
“ Hopping the wag,”’ 346 
* Law List,’ the, 165 
Luggage train, 332 
* No class,” 244 
Parsimony, not parcimony, 215 
Up, the word, 121 
Thompson (G. H.) on box-irons, 320 
Lists of Northern fighters at Flodden, 362 
White cattle, 234 
Thompson (J.) on Redneck, meaning of term, 315 
Thompson (L.) on ladies and Leap Year, 356 
Thomson (C,) on Corney House, 69 
Richardson family, 149 
Thornfield on Herbert's ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ 177 
Mail shirts from the Sudan, 183, 326 
Mitford (Miss), her ‘ Our Village,’ 229 
Patty Moon’s Walk, Tunbridge Wells, 186 
Thornton (R. 1H.) on advertising in London, 454 
Age, old, at fifty, 195 
Branch, pilot’s certificate, 436 
Epitaph: ‘* This maid no elegance,” 85 
Poe (Edgar Allan), his ‘ Hop-Frog,’ 4 
Putrem, ‘ Aneid,’ viii. 596, 248 
Smock marriages, 323 
Taltarum surname, 28 
* To lie in one’s throat,” 146 
Twibil, its meaning, 466 
Vowel combination eo, 52 
Thorp (J. T.) on French prisoners of war, 269 
Wharton (Philip, Duke of), his biography, 27 
Thorpe (W. G.) on Oliver Cromwell’s letters, 67 
‘Three Sister Arts,’ title of pamphlet, 313, 366 
Throats, blessing of the, Romanist rite, 169, 273 
Thurbane (John), M.P. for Sandwich, 109, 192 
Tiffin, its origin, 13 
Tin trade, ancient, of Britain, 218 
Tip, origin of the word, 52 
Titles, empty, referred to by Horace Walpole in 1776, 
355 
Toad mugs, 8, 198 
Toads, sayings about, 54 
Tobacco, collection of cuttings relating to, 268, 486 
Tod (A. H.) on the dress of Charterhouse scholars, 27 
Tom-all-Alone’s, its locality, 246, 324 a 
‘Tom Bowling,’ meaning of the opening line, 474 
Tomkinson (Thomas), his biography, 8 : 
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Tooley (G. W.) on Sir Philip Sidney's chair, 377 
Towers, ancient, in Sardinia, 497 
Town gates outside London, 228, 362 
Toynbee (H.) on Horace Walpole and his editors, 
61, 122, 282, 371, 451 

Traeth Mawr, reclamation of, 257, 324 
Traffic, origin of the word, 456 
Tramway, its derivation, 160 
Trask (C.), his ‘ History of Norton-sub-Hamdon,’ 451 | 
Travers (Peter), his biography, 27 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, registers of, 187 
Trollope (Mr.), mentioned in Gray's ‘ Letters,’ 228 | 
Troup (F. B.) on Malachy Dudeny, 479 | 
Tuckwell (W.) on Les Détenus, 198 
Tunbridge Wells, Patty Moon's Walk at, 186 
Turf, mazes cut in, 315, 445, 504 
Turtliff family, 416 
Twentieth century, date of its commencement, 41 
Twibil, old weapon, 466 
Tyre, its meaning, 516 
U. (H. W.) on John Botoner, 269 
Unicorns, captured by horns sticking in tree, 314, 427 
United Empire Loyalists and Lord Dorchester, 27 
Unwin (Mrs.) and Cowper, 301 
Up, the word, 121, 195, 324 
Ussher (Archbishop), portrait of, 188 
Uvedale (Dr. Robert), his biography, 188, 275 
V. (G. H.) on American worthies, 147 
V. (Q.) on alum trade, 188 

Army rank, 191 

Ball games, Italian, 207 

Bill of excl ange, lll 

Bird-eyed, meaning of the word, 293 





Boer, its meaning, 57 
Cake ink, 475 

Dedication by author to himself, 167, 320 
Evolution of editors, 323 
Hirst, its meaning, 32: 
Hoastik carles, 17 
Horse-gentler=horse-breaker, 218 

Howk, its meaning, 55 
Humbug=nonse nse, 404 

Intentions, use of the word, 504 


Jarndyce, 295 








Jarndyce 
Jeu desprit, 167 
* Letters on the English Nation,’ 297 
Log-rolling, earliest use of the phrase : 208 
Merchant Adventurers, 487 
Mogul cards, 292 | 
*Three Wise Men of Gotham,’ 293 
Tip, origin of the word, 52 

V. (W. I. R.) on Job Betts, watchmaker, 394 
‘ Character of Drunkennesse,’ 267 
Cockayne family, 499 
East (Kdward), watchmaker to Charles I., 433 
February fill-dyke, 384 
Letter from Lord Derby to C. A. Bristed, 101 
Lincolnshire sayings, 95 
Macky (John), his ‘ Court Characters,’ 165 


“ Man, thee behoveth oft,” 503 

Nesquaw, dialect expression, 500 

Pillillew, use of the word, 484 

Quare (Daniel), watchmaker, 474 

Regimental nicknames of the British army, 440 
Riding in Prussia, 494 

Scafe (William), watchmaker, 312 


s 


V. (W. I. R.) on Sir John Weld, his biography, 385 

V.H.I.L.L.C.L.V. on hot-cross buns, 421 ; 

Valentine, an early specimen, 335 

Vaughan (H. M.) on Lady Sandwich and Lord 
Rochester, 442 

Vaughan (J. W.) on nostoc, its origin, 108 

Vautrollier, printer, his biography, 436, 524 

Vazov, Ivan, Bulgarian poet, 106 

Venn (Rev. Henry), his biography, 37, 193 

Verity (A. W.) on Shakespeare and music, 171 

Verse printed on an old jug, 416 

Vicar on arms on the Bar Gate of Southampton, 292 


27 


Moundesmere Manor, Preston Candover, 316 
Plocks, the, its meaning, 382 
Savage (Sir John) and Andrew Adames, 288 
Vice-Admiral, office of, 149, 252, 325, 384, 461 
Vice-Chancellor, co. Pal. Lancaster, 149 
Vices and virtues, representation of, 289, 443 
Vine=a flexible shoot, 47, 194 
Viner (Alderman), his house, 127 
Vinrace surname, 376 
Virgil, and Campbell, 164; “* Putrem,” 


viii. 596, 248, 383, 438 





* ©neid,’ 


| Viridical, use and meaning of the word, 416, 504 
| Virtues and vices, representation of, 289, 443 


Volant as a Christian name, its origin, 229, 29: 

Voltaire, engraving representing, 95 

Volunteers, City of London Imperial, regimental nick- 
name for, 104 


101 


Volunteers, English, serving abroad: an interval, 164 


Volunteers, London, in the time of Elizabeth, 371 
Vowel combination eo, 52 
**W ” in Scandinavian, the loss of, 492 
W. on Pond Farm, Leicest-r, 88 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, 443 
W. (A, C.) on Atlantic greyhound, 397 
“ Intimidated thrones,” 401 
W. (E. M.) on verse printed on old jug, 416 
W. (G.) on mark on the spine of Chinese children, 344 
Goat in folk-lore, 248 
Marriage gift, 7 
W. (J. C.) on Hamilton family, 357 
W. (J. D.) on St. Francis of Assisi, 397 
W. (J. F.) on terms in ancient lease, 268 
W. (K. B.) on bally and ballyrag, 48 
W. (M. B.) on Duchess of Gordon, 336 
Norton (Sir George), 396 
W. (T.) on Renfred, Christian name, 460 
St. Pol, Earls of, 196 


| Waddington, derivation of the name, 495 


Waddington (S.) on the name Waddington, 495 
Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger,’ first performers in, 8, 216 
Waits and gaitas, their connexion and etymology, 5 
Wales, arms of the Principality of, 228, 291 
Walker (B.) on meaning of batsueins, 288 
Iron mines in West Warwickshire, 515 
Scoinson arch, 480 
Virtues and vices, 443 
Walker (R. J.) on South African names, 50 
Lawrence's painting of Miss Farren, 68 
Wallace (R. H.) on showers of snakes, fish, spiders, 516 
Tankage, its meaning, 28 
Wallace-James (J. G.) on Bucth, Gaelic name, 402 
Horse-bread, 95 
Lease, terms in ancient, 344 
Men wearing earrings, 191 
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Wallace-James (J. G.) on plates of antique gems, 395 | Wilkes (John), M.P. for Aylesbury, his estate in 


Vautrollier, printer, 436 Bucks, 315, 386 

Vine=a flexible shoot, 194 Will proved in the Archdeaconry of London, register 1, 

Warmiensem, diocese of, 515 fo. 35, 352 

Widrington (Sir E.), his tomb, 49 William the Silent, his assassin’s relations, 248, 346 
Wallington (Nehemiah), 1598-1658, 187, 292 Williams (T.) on Bohun and Plugenet families, 400 


Walpole (Horace), and Thomas Gray, 51; and his | Willis and Puckridge families of Hants, 49 
editors, 61, 122, 282, 371, 451; passage in one of | Wilmshurst (T. B.) on seriff, its meaning, 486 
his letters relating to St. Martin’s parish, 397, 479 | Wilson (Sir Erasmus), F.R.S., his biography, 474 

Walters (R.) on Helen Faucit and Margaret Gillies, | Wilson (J. B.) on Norman gizer, 115 


198 | Wilson (T.) on Fabrenheit thermometer, 290, 422 
Gilbert (Sir John), drawings by, 238 Wilson (Dr. Thomas), Master of Requests, 493 
Walthamstow church bells, 89 Wilson (Sir Thomas), date of his death, 514 
Walton and Layer families, 289, 386 | Wilson (W. E.) on Cibber’s daughter, 168 
War correspondents in South Africa, list of killed and Dogs, ancient, 341 
wounded, 469 | Hippin, its meaning, 325 
Ward (C. 8.) on Admiral Brodrick’s escape, 424 Link with the past, 312 
Mouse, Isaiah Ixvi. 17, 446 Pigeon cure, 343 
Priest : to priest, 10 Prisoners, French, 381 
Ward (H. 8.) on dozzil or dossil, 17, 178 Winchester, Marquessate of, 66 
“ Hoastik carles,” 16 Winchester pipes, 516 
Hurry=staith, 217 Windmill, an old, in Belgium, 453 
“ Mary had a little lamb,” 35 Winstanley’s wonders, list of, 128, 237 
Wardlaw (Cardinal), Bishop of Glasgow, 1368, 74 Wisdom family, 230, 343 
Warmiensem diocese, 515 Witchelt =ill-shod, 9, 58 
Warrick (R. B.) on faggots for burning heretics, 401 | Witcombe (J. J.) on Whitcombe or Whetcombe 
Washington family, coincidence in regard to the, 292 family, 515 
Waterproof clothing, early instance of, 229, 294 Wither (George), his ‘ Collection of Emblems,’ 374 
Waters (A. W.) on Leith halfpenny, 466 Woad, its definition, 246 
‘Watson (Thomas), poet, 227 Wolferstan (E. P.) on G. and R. Adderley, 323 
Waxwork exhibition, Mrs. Salmon’s, 131 Rar-At-Gin & Co., its meaning, 297 
Weare (G. E.)on Capt. Samuel Goodere, his biography, February fill-dyke, 188 
341 Moated mounds, 399 
Stop-press editions, 130 Wolstan on wife of the third Viscount Bourke, 236 
Weather folk-lore, 436 Woodall (W. 0.) on “ International Library of Famous 
Wedgwood (Thomas) and the discovery of photo- Literature,”’ 24 
graphy, 26, 116, 365, 464 Wooden horse, obsolete military punishment, 82, 253 
Weedon (Cavendish) and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 53 Woods, the “ chink ”’ of, 432, 498 
Weir (Harrison), his book on cats, 515 Woolpit, co. Suffolk, and fairy mythology, 47, 155, 422 
Weld (Sir John), his biography, 229, 298, 385, 458 | Woore, in Salop, its meaning, 128, 236 
Welford (R.) on babies’ vails, 500 | Worcestershire and Yorkshire dialect, 33 
Brodrick (Admiral), his escape, 424 Word corruption, example of, 105, 217 
Brothers Mayor and Town Clerk, 176 | Wordsworth (William), passage in his ‘ Excursion,’ 
Carey (Edward), M.P. for Westminster, 154 | book i. 91-102, 68, 138 
Contributors to vol. i. ‘ N. & Q.,’ 90 Workmen's cheap railway tickets, 452 
Vice-Admiral, the office of, 252 Worman (E. J.) on La Belle Sauvage, 245 
Virtues and vices, 444 Worst, its use as a verb in literature, 228, 321 
Wilkes (John), 386 Wortham (B. H.) on Walton and Layer families, 289 
Well, May Road, Accrington, 14 Wound for winded, 4, 95, 177, 277, 505 
Welsh manuscript pedigrees, 109, 358 Wright (T.) on Cowper’s letters, 414 
Wenlock Olympian games, 513 Wright (W. H. K.) on B. R. Haydon, 109 
West (H. C.) on mazes cut in turf, 315 Wrigley (G. W.) on Geo, Romney’s books, 289 
Wharton (Philip, Duke of), his biography, 27 Wroth money, ancient custom, 4, 112 
Whately (Archbishop) and J. B. Pérbs, 337, 441 Wrottesley (F. J.) on Carless or Carlos family, 69 





Whettle on petigrewe, its meaning, 49 

Whiskers used in the sense of moustache, 88, 196 
Whitcombe or Whetcombe family, 515 

Whitcombe (R.), his ‘ Janua Divorum,’ 314, 446 
White (Rev. John), the patriarch of Dorchester, 475 
Whitebrook family and Pond Farm, Leicester, 88 


Wycoller Hall, cross near, identification of, 248 
Wyld (H. C.) on R-metathesis in O.E., 81 
Wynne (M. B.) on ancient dogs, 523 
| Yam, its etymology, 226 
Yardley (E.) on Byroniana, 460 

Cinderella, 177 


Whitechapel and Aldgate, 34, 134 Cowper as a parodist, 44, 96 
Whitehall, Holbein gateway in, 27, 320 Dryden, 353, 482 

Wickliffe (John), lineal descendant of, 412 Goat in folk-lore, 522 
Widow's man, meaning of the expression, 148, 254 Hawkwood (Sir John), 73 


| 
Widrington (Sir Edward), tomb and wife’s parents, 49 | ‘“* His time a moment, and a point his space,” 58 
Wigwam : Tepee, synonymous, 104 Hurgin, its etymology, 214, 274 
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unclaimed poem by, 77, 


Yardley (E.) on Ben Jonson, 


202, do 
Les Déten 197 
Norman gizer, 115 
Parallel passages, 373 
Peers, double-name signatures for, 38 
St. Pol, Earls of, their pedigree, 72 
163 


Shakespeare and Cicero, 
Unicorns, 427 

Volant as a Christian name, 293, 401 
King of Arms,’ weekly publication, 1 


1M and the “ styles,” 46 
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Yeatman (P.) on Welsh manuscript pedigrees, 109, 
859 
Yeo (W. C.) on “‘ Middlin’,” 7 
Yeomanry cavalry, origin of, 1 
Ygrec on churches built of unhewn stone, 6 
Terms in ancient lease, 344 
York (Cardinal), 
Yorkshire and Worcestershire dialect, 33 
Yorkshire schools and Charles Dickens, 354, 464 
Young (Arthur), originator of yeomanry cavalry, 1 
Zebra, its etymology, 5, 75, 480 : 
Zodiacs, modern, 42, 331 
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